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ABSTRACT ; 

The development and application of the idea of 
microteaching in research and education is described in this report. 
It examines the use of different feedback devices for self-control 
and self « direction. The main conclusions reached are: (1) externally 
mediated self-confrontation via CCTV/VR is a therapeutic treatment; 
and (2) microsetting models still are without theoretical 
foundations. (Author/HCH) 
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Bierschenk, B. Perceptual, evaluative aridjbehavioral changes through : 
externally naediated self- confrontation, - Didakometry (Malmd» Sweden: 
Schoolvof Education), ..'No, .-41, 1974. . ' 

This report de scribe s-the development- and application. of t 
teaching in research and education. It presents a cybernetic model for a. 
systematic and ^c43ntrolled study of the way in which the indiyidual m 
use of different feedback devices for self-control and self -direction. The 
model is^applied in an examination of an extremely comprehensive collec- 
tion of research literature. The result of the investigation is studied with , 
regard to its significance for a person^s ability to miake use of the seH 
information procured via techniques for exteriially mediated self- cbnfrpnta- 
tion, such as CCTV/VR, in modifying his . Own behavior:;; ' : ■ ; 
The main conclusions reached' are (1 ) that externally ^^^m 
tatibn^viaXCTV/VRJ i s 'a most^impoYtan^^^^^^^ 

programs and therapeutic treatment and (2) that microsetting models have 
been and still are without theoretical foundations w'hich; means among other 
things that despite extensive' studies , it is still un^^ ■ 
ificance these models should be allotted,; . ts? 
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Bierschenk, B. Perceptual; evaluative and behavioral changes through 
externally mediated self-confrontation. Didakometry (Malm5, Sweden: 
Schbol of Education), No. 41, 1974. 

This report describes the development and application of the idea of micro- 
ieaching in reseaxch and educ^ It presents a cybernetic model for a 

isysternatic and controlled study of the way ii> which the ihdividua,! makes 
{usje "df different feedback self-control and self-direction. The 

Jmodel is applied in an examination of an extremely comprehensive coUec - 
^:tibrirof resea;a;c^^^^^ The result of, the investigation is studiied with j 

^regard to Us i^gnifi^ person^s ability to make use of the self- ; 

"'information procu techniques for externally nDediated self -confronta- 

■;tioh,Ssuch as GCTV/VR, in modifying his own behavior^ 

■The inain 'conclusions reache^^ externally mediated self -confron- 

tation via CCTV/VRis a most"^^^ 

programs and therapeutic treatment and (2) that microsetting models; have 
be en -and s till a r e- without which rnean s amon g^ othe r v 

tliing^^^ uncertain how much signi-0: 

ficance-these models should be allotted. 

Keyword's; Self -confrontation, ^cybernetic model, microsetting, audio video 
iab,;. experiments. ; "■'^v:^::i;■ 
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INTRODUCTORY POINTS'"OF VIEW _ 

This report has been corrimissione^ti by UNESCO. It consists of an examina- 

tion of previous studies and prescsnts results that should shed light on ways i ^^r:; 

of using closed circuit television (CGTV) and :Video-recording {VR), ' : 

together with the application of the irdcrosetting models, in clinical, 

therapeutic and educational contexts. 

Initially, an outline is given of the developnient of a new model for the 
improvement of teaching: mi croteaching. Starting with system-theoretical 
considerations, an heuristic model is presented for a study of the self as 
governor of the behavior of a purposeful individual. On the basis of this 
model, it should be possible to study systematically how the individual makes ^ , 
use of various feedback devices for self-control and self -direction^ ' v 

In connection with the model, the implications of the concept ''self' are 
discussed, particularly in externally mediated self- confrontation. The con- 
cept of ^self is here regarded from a phenomenological point of view, that , 
is to say as a systeni of learned experiences, which the individual has had 

:^in.relation^to--o.t7Aer-people-.or-.in^relation,to-non^persoii^^ — — 

method of attacking the problem assumes that ^each individiial has a basic _ 
image of himself and that this basic image iiifluences the indi ability d 

to behave in a particular way in^differcent situations and on different occa- | 
sions, that is to say, the behavior of the individxial becomes predictable. 
Nonphenomenal constructs, e.g. the \inconscious self ^concept, will be 

considered only occasionally. 

The second fiindamental condition on which this report is based is the ; . 
hypothesis ihat life is confrontation. The concept of 'confrontation ' was 
chosen as being the most significant link that joins the investigations that : 
have been examined in this study. Confrontation in combination with the 
word self means to come face-to-face with or stand in front of one^s own 
character: But it also means to bring close together for comparison or ^ - 

examination. ■ \ 

Thus becoming aware of oneself requires that one can integrate 

experiences into a conscious '^self". This process implies confrontation ; 
(conflict) and the psychologically interesting result of this confrontation is . v 

' the steering role of the^'phenomenal self'' in determining individual behavior* 
While this confrontation is in early childhood direct,"^ itlra<iually becomes 
more and more of a confrohtation wit^^ systems of synibols. By using his ; ^■ 

i own person as a focussing point, the individual should be able to utilize 
himself as a research instrument. Many people are not aware of this pro- 
cess. If we were able to nnake the individual aware, his life would gain in 
..coherence and his Ego in strength. - - > . . . 



:|,of using closed circuit television (CCTV) and video - recording (VR)iV\>;:;; 'l-^^^V^'\^'^'\:/:^^ 
together with the application of the microsetting models, in clinical, ^' > ' ^ 
therapeutic and educatio 

Initially, an outline is given of the development of a new model for the ik: 
improvement of teaching: microteaching. Starting with system-theoretical 
considerations, an heuristic model is presented for a study of the self as 
governor of the behavior of a purposeful individual. On the basis of this 
model, it should be possible to study systennatically how the individual makes 
use of various feedback devices for self-control and self -direction. 

In connection with the model, the implications of the concept ''self are 
discussed, particularly in externally mediated self -confrontation. The con- 
cept of ""self is here regarded from a phenomenological point of view, that 
is to say as a system of learned experiences, which the individual has had 
in relation to other people or in relation to non- personal objects. This 
method of attacking the problem assumes that each individual has a basic 
image of himself and that this basic image influences the individual's ability 
to behave in a particular way in different sit^tions and on different occa- 
sions, that is to say, the behavior of the individual becomes predictable. 
Nonphenomenal constructs, e. g. the unconscious self-concept, will be .. 
considered only occasionally. . ■■M 

The second fundamental »condition on which this report is based is the 
hypothesis that life is confrontation. The concept of 'confrontation ^ was / 

— chosen-as~being~the~most--8ignif-ieant-link-t^^^ ! 

have been examined in this study. Confrontation in combination with the 

^ word self means to' conie face-to-face with or stand in front of oner's own 
character. But it also/means to bring close together for comparison or 
examination. / 
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Thus becoming ^aware of oneself requires that jone can integrate 
experiences into a conscious "s elf This process implies confrontation 
(conflict) and the psychologically interesting result of this confronts 
the steering role of the "phenomenal self '* in determining individual behavior. 
While this confrontation in in early childhood direct, it gradually becomes 
nrxore and more of a confrontation with systems of symbols. By using his ; 
own person as a focussing point, the individual should be able to utilize 
himself as a research instrument. Many people are not aware of this pro- 
cess. If we, were able to make the individual aware, his life would gain in 
.coherence and his Ego in strength. 



/With this theoretical foundation, the model is then applied in an exa- 
inination of research rie'sults concerning "externally mediated self-confron- 
tatibnvvia CCTV/VR"; in which the indi^n.dual'^s self provides the frame of V 
reference; V:'' 

Another frame of reference in the self- confrontation process may be 
external to the individual. Tutors provide in teacher training a model : ; '; 

; against which the student teachers have to judge their own performance. A 

; number of investigations carried out in order to study the effect of externally 
mediated self -confrontation with and without stipulated models of behavior , 
have been examined. ■ 

In conclusion, an account is given of how far the id'ea of microteaching 
has spread, to what extent it has been accepted by researchers and educa- T 
tors^and to what extent it has been applied, together with whether the ex- 

I pectations that have been coupled with the model have been fulfilled. 

Finally it should be pointed out that a strictly,controlled analysis of 
the research report s has not been feasable within the framework of thi s 
study. Considering the data collection technique and the measuring instru- 

. meints used, it seems as if the pnly suitable method of analysis would be 
the ''poor nm"n''s factor analysis", carried out in order to extract the com- 
mon denominators of the research reviewed. , 



1 SCOPE- OF MANUAL AND COMPUTER- BASED SE A RCH FOR LITERA . 

'-^ture''''-:'! /'-J'- ' .^r'/' •■''. -^ 

In 1967 u I'cseai'ch project was started at the Department of Educational and 
Psycholbgical Research of the School of Education in Malrrio (Sweden) with 
the aim of studying the effects that externally mediated self- confrontation 
via closed circuit telcvisiori and videorecording has on the way in which , 
student teachers: experience their own teaching in the form of microlessonsj 
compared -lO theVexf acts: of the traditional form of tutoring. 

The first step of the investigation has naturally been to get a general 
view of the educational and .psychological research literature that exists on 

'■' '■■ ' [ ■. .' \ ' ■ ' . : ■ ' ■ ■ ' , ^ , v '■■■^ 

the use of closed ^circuit television and videorecording in educational con- 

' •■■ *■;■■ "■ A : ■ ' .' . ■ ' ■ . ■ r ' ■ ' ' 

texts. Access to the research literature that is relevant to the problemi is , ; 
obviously of great/imporfcance for the process of problem formulation and 

"the shaping of a, suitable de investigation. But one of the more 

difficult problems to solve appears to be gaining access to the literature i 
that is "relevant'- during the various phases of the investigation process. 

TlTe^bib'liographic mapping carrie(i^*out~"ih connection wi*tKr^tKFjfrojec~t"^ 
mentioned' above the 'start restricted to manual seeking. In the ; 

search for relevant information, 24 journals and bibliographies containing . 
articles in EngKsh and German, covering the period i959-1970, were 
studied (Biersch'enlv 1973 c, p, 5)...'..Searching for literature by means of 
s,econdary sources, for example, presents two difficulties, which both 

-manual and computei' -based seeking have in common, namely ■ ^ - : 

1. . planning a s which isl sufficiently general, ' i. e. : ^ 
. ehcompassihg- all/'5^uitable|'^ and; 1 : 

2. planning a fi'oarch st2;ategy, v/hich is sufficiently specific; i. e. ■ 

■excluding all '^insuitable'- cbncepts or terms. ^ . . ^ J 

In our attempt to st^^id/ the reference lists systematically, the, 'following 
key-words were used in the- manual search: Educational Television (ETV),: 
Instructional Television (ITV) and Closed Circuit Television (CGTV). 

.:, It;is iinpossible to fiay v/hethor these ''search terms^' liiive been the : 
most suitable ones for the examination of the subject indexes 'of the. refe- . ^ 
rence lists,; since this question is linked up with both the discrimination 
level of the : information system and with the bibliographic control or - 
control mechanisms of the individual systems. The search has led to a 
large -riumtler of ."relevant 'V referexices \vhich have been systemaclzedi^in 
the form of special. bibliogrst|>hies^^^^ 1969, 1971 a, 1971 b). 

scienceydisciplines in Sweden did not have the, pos;:^ir 
^ilitVfof ^seekinff:'lit(era!tur^-vnth 



of Education 



in Malm 6 (Sweden y^witn.^^^^^^ 



the aimj of studyine/ the effect 
via closed circuit television and videorecording has^j^n the way im 
students teachers' experience th'eir . own teaching in the form-of microleBSons; 
compared to thi2 cifects of the traditional form of tntoxing/ - I : ^ _ / V 

; i \.The first step of the investigatipn has naturally been to get a ge^^ 
view, of the educational and psychological research literature that exists on 
the use of closed circuit television and videorecording in educational con- V; 
texts. Access to the research literature that is relevant to the problem is i 
.uObvipusly of groat importance' for the process of problem formulation and 
the shaping of a sviitable design; for the investigation. But one of the more ' 
difficult problems to solve appears to be gaining access to the literature 
that is "relevant'' during the various phases of the investigation process. 

The bibliographic mapping carried out in connection with the project 
mentioned above was from the start restricted to manual seeking. In ^ the 
search for relevant information, 24 journals and bibliographies containing 
articles in .English and German, covering the period 1959 "1970, were 
studied (Bier schenl;, 1973 c, p. 5). Searching for literature by means of 
secondary sources, for example, presents tv/jojdlfficulties, which both 
manual and computer-based seeking have in common, namely . 

1 / L planning a search strategy; which is sufficiently: general, i. e. 

.. .. iL l^?.^QI^P^^.^^-?g J^i^V concepts or ter ms and 
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\ 2, V planning a search strategy, v/hich is st\fficiently: specific^ i. e." 
' excluding all^'unsuitable" conccptsior terms. . ■ V 

\ In our attempt tc btady' the reference lists .systematically, the/ 
■. key-words were used in the-mari^ Educational Television (ETV), 

Instructional Television^. (ITV) and Closed Circuit Te 

It is impossible to f:;ay v/hethor these T search term 
most ^suitable ones for the examination of the subject indexes of the refe- ■ 
■ rence lists, since this question is linkea the discrimination =; 

level of the inforjrmtion system and with ihe bibliographic control or. 
control me chahisriis of the individual systems. The search has led to a 
large.number of ''relcvant'Vrefereiices which^h been systematized in 
the^form;.oj^.spe 1971 a, 1 971 b).^ j 

• The behayioLral science disciplines in Sweden did not have the pos?i- 
/ bility of seeking literature with the help of computers until L971. A com-; 




. puter-blaseci search lor literature was carried but in the "Research in ^ 
i Education»'f(RIE) and ''Current to Journals in Education" (GIJE) data 
files, bothvas a continuous registration of newly issued publications and 
retrospectively by means of a computer-based search in the data base 
"Psy^chological Abstracts", covering the period 1 969-1972 (Bierschenk, 
1973 c, pp; 7-8). This search has led to approximately 450 relevant references, 
which have been systematized in the form of a special bibliography (Bier- 
schenk, 1973 c). In addition about 60 references have been obtained from the ^ 
International Microteaching Symposium held in Tubingen (Germany) in 1972. 

This extensive ^search for literature has resulted in about two thousand 
references/ Ah enormous amount of work would be require all this 

literature to be studied and the reported results presented; For this reason, 
the aim has been to structure the research results, so as to make them 
easily accessible, . ■\- '' ; 

The following three questions have guided the work: What effects 
does externally mediated s elf- confrontation have on the ihdividu^^ 1 
'^"■'"Tep tl oS7^( 2 ) 

In order to make this reviev^ reasonably comprehensible, a represen- 
tative sample of the studies has been taken. For each study is stated the V 
hypothesis of the study and the results presented. The type of population \ 
involved usually emerges from the context in which the study has been -■'^■'■y^'--^^ 
conducted. No attempt has been made to structure the results of the investi- ; 
gations in accordance with the dependent variables of the investigations, 
as this lies outside the scope of this study. 




: Z. DEVELOPMENT OF A NEW MODEL FOR IMPROVING TEACHING ; 

^; . . • : ■ ^ - 

The iimportance of the discovery of the opportunities opened up uy the use 
of closed circuit television (CCTV) and videorecording (VR) in the field of 
behavioral research was compared at the beginning of the 1960^8 with the i 
discovery of the opportunities offered by the use of the microscope in bio- i 
logy. A few years later (around 1966) ''microteachingl' was presented as a 
model for training teaching behaviors vinder controlled conditions* In short* 
behavioral research appeared to have acquired a '^microscope" and a /^la- 
boratory" and thereby to be equipped with a new instrument of analysis and 
a new model for process analyses in the behavioral sciences that should 
Y jlead to a better understanding of intraindividual and inter individual pro - 
cesses. Gregory (1970, p. ii) has written that "microteaching is one of 
the brightest innovations spawned in teacher edication'\ This statement, 
which is typical of nxany others, is based on the conviction that the model - 
can be used effectively to accomplish genuine changes in behavior and that 
: experienced teachers taking further training courses experience a genuine 
renewal of their own teaching style and an improved skill in the analysis of 

teaching processes. 

When CCTV/VR techniques have been used in combination vvith nndcro- 

teaching, the confrontation aspect, more precisely confrontation with one's 
own video -recorded behavior, has been identified as of major imiH>rtance 
for tile individual's self-improvement and development of desirable patterns 
; of behavior. (Ivey, 1971,p.l26.) , ; 

As Gregory (1970, pp 16-17) points out, teachers must be good judges 
of both their own and their pupils' behavior and performance. But unfortu- 
nately the teacher experiences far too often that he finds himself in a situa- 
tion where no learning procecs appears to take place* despite all his teaching 
efforts. Quite naturally, the first question that the teacher usually then asks 
is "Why ? '\ The answers given to this question by both experts and laymen ' 
are as varied as they are numerous. Educational experts also try to supply 
catalogues of recommended measures, that is to say suggestions for suitable ; 
fiolutions» Even though these patent solutions are given in good faith and - 
_ J . even.though.they are^based,,on.naany„yearslteaching..experience„„andjhere.^^ „ ^. 
fore shoi^^ y?^^!^?^ *^!r^y^^^ 

In addition the complexity of the learning process does not allow bverall 
i generalizations and these are felt by nnany to be of dubious value. ^ 
ERXC In this context the mic roles son model has proved to be of great use 

making explicit the fact that teaching is characterized by a high.degree 



■i.beM compared: at ;tiie;> 

discovery of the opportunities offered by the use of the iinicroscope in bio^^^^^^^^^ 5 i 
logy. A few; years later (around; 1966) VmicroteachingM was presented as a : 
model for training teaching behaviors under controlled conditions. In shorti > 
behavioral research appeared to have acquired a ^'microscope'' and a 'la- 
boratory" and thereby to be equipped with a new instrument of analysis and 
a new model for process analyses in the behavioral sciences that, should 
lead to a better understanding of intraindividual and interindividual pro- 
cesses. Gregory (1970, p. ii) has written that "microteaching is one of 
the brightest innovations spawned in teacher education'\ This statement/ 
which is typical of noany others, is based on the conviction that the model 
can be used effectively to accomplish in behavior and that 

experienced teachers taking further training courses experience a genuine 
renewal of their bv^ 
teaching processes. ;^ 
; When CC 

teaching* the confrontation aspect> more precisely confrontation with oiler's 
own video-recorded behavior y has been identified as of major importance 
for the individual'^s self-improvement and development of desirable patterns 
of behavior. (Ivey, 1971, p. 126. ) 

As Gregory (1970, pp 16-17) points out/ teachers must be good judges 
of both their own and their pupils' behavior and performance. But imfortu- 
nately the teacher experiences far tod often that he finds himself in a situa-; 
tion where no learning process appears to take place, despite all his teaching 
efforts. Quite naturally, the first question that the teacher usually then asks 
is ^'Why ? '^ The answers given to this question by both experts and laymen 
are as varied as they are numerous. Educational experts also try to isupplyl : 
catalogues of recommended measures/ that is to say suggestions for suitable 
solutions. Even though these patent solutions are given in good faith and 
even though they are based on many yea-rs" teaching experience and there- f 
fore should not be without value, they seldom answer the question *'Why? : ; 

Jn addition the complexity of the learning process does not allow overall 
generalizations and these are f «lt by many to be of dubious value. 

In this context the nucrolesson model has proved to be of great use 
in niaking explicit the fact that teaching is characterized by a high degree 
^ ; of ego -involvement and that it is necessary for the teacher's often un- 



conscious behavior to be put in relation to the behavior that has been made 
conscious. In- service trainees in particular are here given the opportxmity 
under "riskfree*' conditions of taking the first steps in learning to self-: 
evakiate their own teacWng behavior. 

The distinguishing; feature of mi croteaching is that it demands of the 
trainees that they learn to incorporate teaching strategies in short lessons. 
The trainees must thereby carry out systematic observations and analyses 
that are then made the foundation for the introduction of new strategies that 
are based on 

Many new teaching methods and strategies have in common that they 
are based on teaching about processes^ including the solving of problems, 
these req^^^^ high degree that the trainees are given first- 

hand information if. they are to be able to learn how one gains insight into, 
complex teaching processes and if they are to be able to develop teaching 
- strategies adapted to the individuals 

The introduction of new niedia auid new experimental techniques such 
as CCTV/VR and microteaching necessitates a simultaneous intensification 
of our efforts to follow up this process with systematic studies. Well- 
founded knowledge and extensive training are needed if the new technology is 
to be efficiently applied in such a way that it will lead to improved teaching. 

Educational and psychological research and higher education have 
since the beginning of the 1970''s more and mp remade use of various 

microteaching models*', which will hereafter be gathered under the conmion 
name "micro settings!'. Microsettings perihit the scaling down/ under con- 
trolled condition s^ of complex situatibns^in edu cational and advisory activities 
(e.g. counselor training, counseling, pupil welfare etc. ). 

The model was originally designed at Stanford University in 1963 by 
Allen and Bush, in connection with "The Stanford Teacher Education Program 
and became known under the name of "microteaching". Ivey (1971) used the 
same techniques in the development of interviewing skills. Microcotuiseling 
has been presented as a training device which can be an important comple- 
ment to existing training models^ Ivey (1971 , p. 14) writes: 

"The focus on specific skills as opposed to the totality of the inter\T.ew 
allows one to approach the interview more analytically and to develop . . . 
a more sophisticated understanding of one^s own skills and liniitations. " 

Microsettings are models which are defined by the following basic 

elements: i / 

1, structurinjg of the components which define a teaching or advisory 

situation --y .■:,^\\ 

2, i reduction of an ordinary teaching or advisory situation with regard ;i 
. 5 to the number of participants, the range of the subject and the length 



The dietihguishing feature of microteaching is that it demands of the 
trainees that they learn to incorporate teaching strategies in short lessons. 
The trainees must thereby carry out systematic observations and analyses 
that are then made the foundation for the introduction of new strategies that 
are based on principles of behavioral science. 

Many new teaching methods and strategies have in comrnon that they 
are based on teaching about processes, including the solving of problems* 
Tnese require to a particularly high degree that the trainees are given first- 
hand information if they are to be able to learn how one gains insight into 
complex teaching processes and if they are to be able to develop teaching 
strategies adapted to the individual. 

The introduction of new media and new experimental techniques such 
as CCTV/VR and microteaching necessitates a simultaneous intensification 
of our efforts to follow up this process with system studies* Well- 
founded knowledge and extensive training are needed if the new technology is 
to be efficiently applied in such a way that it will lead to improved teaching. 

Educatio^^al and psychological research and higher education have ; 
since the beginning of the 1970's more and more made use of various ; 
Vernier ©teaching models^', which will hereafter be gathered under the common V 
name ''microsettings!'. Microsettings perrhit the scaling down, under con- 
trolled conditions, of complex situations in educational and advisory activities ^ 
(e^g. counselor training, counseling, pupil welfare etc. ), 

. The model was originally designed at Stanford University in 1963 by 
Allen and Bush/ in connection with "The Stanford Teacher Education Program'* 
and became known under the nanie of "microteaching". Ivey (1971) used the 
same techniques in the development of interviewing skills. Micrpcounseling 
has been presented as a training device which can be an important comple- 
ment to existing training models. Ivey (1971, p. 14) writes; 

" xhe focus on specific skills as opposed to the totality of the interview 
allows one to approach the interview more analytically and to develop ... 
a more sophisticated understanding of one'^s own 'skills and limitations. " : 

Microsettings are models which are defined by the following basic 
elements:'^ 

1^. structuring of the components which define a-teaching or advisory 
situation .. 

2. i reduction of an ordinary teaching or advisory situation with regard 

to the number of participants, the range^of the subject and the length | 

■of .time- , -.v-:' ' r^-; ■ ; .■ /|:■,■•'^ 
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■\ 3; . f ocusing of different skills and strategies plus demonstration of 
1 . ■ ■ models- 
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4, • feedback of different types of information iwitl, regard to the separate 
components that are included in a teaching or advisory situation 

5. evaluation of courses of action and strategies with regard to intentions 
or specified plans. 

The model has attracted international attention and has been applied in a 
multitude^of variations. Although no link between CCTV/VR and micro- 
teaching was intended from the start, developments have shown that CCTV/VR 
*is the most important; component in niicrosettings for providing the trainees 
with opportunities for making systematic inquiries into thoir own personalities 
and behavior and their own effect on the behavior of the pupils or client, 

. Together with CCTV/VR techniques, microsettings liave come to be 
used in nriany different training areas. Tne development of this model started 
. in. subject teacher training (Allan h Ryan, 1969), from where it spread to 
class teacher training (Young, D., 1 967), the in-service training of vuiiversity 
teachers, such as doctors of medicine, engineers etc. (Perlberg et al, , 
; 1968;' Cotrell et al. , 1971), long-distance teaching (Meier^ 1968), in-service 
training for teachers (Borg, 1968), psychologist training (Ivey, 1971), air 
hostess training (Lrawrence, 197^), training of Peace Corps personnel 
(Comstock & Maccoby, 1968) and in internal business training (Harwood, 
: Henley, Portnoff & Polli, 1973). 

The classical model of nnicroteaching is a tra. ning technique that has 
from the starrt been used in the practical training of : student teachers or 
teachers. As a start 5 to 8 pupils were usually used. The pupils are either 
paid or are taken from demonstration schools. Peers or colleagues can also 
function as !'pupils|^ in so-called peer -teaching. The length of the les is/ 
usually: limited to 5 to 10 minutes. The development has been, however, for 
larger groups of pupils to be used (ranging between 4 and 30). On an average 
V the number of pupils is over 10. As far as the length of time is concerned, 
lessons of between 15 and ^0 minutes are usual, although periods of 5 to 10 ■ 
minutes also occur. With regard to the content of the lessons, there is a 
very great variation from the training of skills (e. g. Stanford-Skills) to the 
training and analysis of complex subjects, such as leading a discussion or 
starting and checking group dynamic processes. ^ 

; It is not so easy to experiment with different teaching or advisory 
= formtj in traditional educa:tion. As Cohen (1969, 48) showed/ neither 

: class- teacher s nor the practice schoor^a^ 

istudent teacher wants to try out new methods, since both are- responsible 
^|^(^">r the continuity^ pupils' education. Ivey (19,71 # p. I ll ) writes:. : 

Ifgg^^ , ; counselors and inte^ 



5. jy; evaluation of courses of action £uid strategies v^i^^ X 
or' Specified plans. ■■■/V 

The model has attracted international attention and hasibeen applied in a : 
multitude of variations. Although no linic between' CCTV/VR and micro- 
teaching was intended from the start, developments have shown that CCTV/VR 
is the most important component in nxLcro settings for providing the trainees 
with opportunities for making systematic inquiries into their own porsonalities 
and behavior and their own effect on the behavior of the pupils or clients 

Together with CCTV/VR techniques, microsettings liave come to be 
used in many different training areas. The development of this model started 
in subject teacher training (Allan k Ryan, 1969), from where it spread to 
class teacher training (Young, D., 1967), the in-service training of tmiversity 
teachers, such as doctors of medicine,., engineer s etc. (Perlberg et aU , 
,:' 1968; Cotrell et al. , 1971), long.distance-.teaching (Meier, 1968), in-service 
: training for teachers (Borg, 1968), psychologist training (Ivey, 1971), air 

hostess training (Lawrence, 197Z), training of Peace Corps personnel 
(Ccmstock & Maccoby, 1968) and in internal business training (Harwood, 
Henley, Portnoff & Polli, 1973). 

The classical model of rnicroteaching is a tra. ning teclimque that has 
from the start been used in the practical training of student teachers or 
; teachers. As a start 5 to 8 pupils were usually used. The pupils are either 
paid or are taken from demonstration schools. Peers or colleagues can also 
function as \^pupils" in so-called peer-teaching. The length of the lesson is 
usually limited to 5 to 10 minutes. The development has been, however, for 
larger groups of pupils to be used (ranging between 4 and 30); On an average 
the number of pupils is over 10. As far as the length of time is concerned, 
lessons of between 15 and ZO minutes are usual, although periods of 5 to 10 
minutes also occur. With regard to the content of th e le s son s , there i s a 
: very great variation from the training of skills (e. g. Stanford-Skills) to the ' 
, training and analysis of complex subjects, such as lea:ding a discussion or 
starting and checking group dymamic processes. 

It is not so easy to experiment with different teaching or advisory ■ 
:formtt in traditional education;- As Cohen (1969, p. 48) showed, neitherj = V 
class teachers nor the practice school are particularly pleased when a 
: student teacher wants to try out new methods, since both are responsible^ 
■ for the continuity pf the pupils' education. Ivey (1971, p. 11) writes: . 

— ^ ''However, teachers, counselors and interviewers usually iearn th'^nr skills 
gpi^oi^ the firing line of the classroom, therapy session or job interview". 



In this context iTiicrosettings appears to have a very important function. 

The psychological interpretation of teacher and. pupil behavior is of 
major concern in the use of microsetting models, which may be useful in 
redefining the moaning of teacher and pupil behavior, by means of viewing 
a behavior from alternative frames of reference and facilitating direct 
mutual communication. That may be zi way of overcoming the resistance 
that has been generally experienced against the training of single skills. 

The observation of the teaching process under experimental conditions 
is considered as a valuable improvemeiit in higher education. Perlberg 
(1972, p, 46) considers, for example, that it is unrealistic to expect uni- 
versity teachers to participate in prolonged pedagogic courses and seminars 
when there is no guarantee that participation will lead to a change and ah 
improvement in their ov/n teaching. The desirable factors in all teacher 
training are the ability of the trainees to analyze, interpret, evaluate and 
communicate. Perlberg's (1 972, p. 47) results in an investigation of the 
use of microsettihg models within teacher training was that "microteaching 
clinic sessions" were the best predictor of '^openness and willingness to 
accept innovation". 

The combination of microsetting techniques: with systematic observa- 
tion and diagnostic feedback system is another area requiring further 
research. These models provide a framework for alternative methods of 
teacher education. . . 

A common international opinion is that the establishment of teaching 
■"laboratories would be very useful for a successful application of this model* 
. (see e. g. Gregory, 1 970; Bier schenk, 1 972; Perlberg. 1 972), ; 
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3.; ; A CYBERNETIC MODEL FOR THE ANALYSIS OF SELF- ; 
- CONFRONTATION PROCESSES , 

Many situations involving (1) a tutor .or counselor , (2) a trainee or student 
teacher and (3) goals or aims could be systematically described in the 
following: way: The tutor discusses in a counseling situation on the basis of 
a plan; of ^behavior , ei strategy of action/ The trainee on. the other hand 
works from the basis of certain concrete actions and strives towards. the 
goal of developing a strategy of action and finally a plan of behavior' But: 
even if tutor and trainee start from different positions, they are working 

towards the same goal, namely to develop suitable plans of behavior. Many 

■I, ■ ■ , ■ . . . . ■ 

inter -.personal behavior s, however , are probably unconscious or automa- 
I ticized, which means that it is often very difficult to discuss the behavior of 
a certain individual in a given situation* One of the ultimate goals of educa- 
tion and counseling is to achieve modifications or extensions of patterns of 
behavior. . This requires a focussing of attention on both the automtaticized and 
• the non-autornatici2sed components in a behavior, 

■ The outline sketched here is based on the assumption that the indi-^ 
vidual evaluates himself as an instrument for achieving a goal. But an 
action carried out according to plan does not just come into existence* It 
is developed out of a more or less vague "idea". 

An idea , is literally defined as an element of consciousness » an 
I element' which is inevitably included in any; plan. On the basis of ^ ^^^^ 
individual shapes a conception or image of objects and; relations. Ah image 
is defined by Miller, Galanter & Pribram (1 970, p, ; 1 7) as: ; /: ' 

". . . all the accumulated, organized knowledge that the organism has about 
itself- and the world;. . ' ■ " 

, As a result of experiences, upbringing and education, the individual has 

■ developed idios^mcratic: images or representations, which include facts,.- 

values," con-cepts and, conceptualizations. As can be seen from this; defini- 

■ tion, an image contains nothing that can be called a goal; or aim. If an image 

: is to be used in guidingi the individual^'s behavior, /it is nece the 

individual to develop a plan/ ; ' 

A p lan is defined by MiUer- ct al (1970, p: 16) as 

* . any.:hiera.Tchical process in the organism that can cpntr.ol'the order , . 
in which a sequence of operations is to be performed. " ^ 

This definition implies that the individual must make use; of • cTtiteria wheii . 

assessing the - extent to which the action s^^ in agreement with..,- ; 

' the goals and aims of that individual. These criteria maybe defined as the ■ 

Q : ;•;■•■.: A.i/- ,■.,:■■;';■; -^^--i ■';"^':'';; "'(^x ;■■:..■;;••;;■•:■■■;■ 

£PJ(];"individual-s intentions. Miller (1970, p. 2) writes: '. 

'TTHT Mt seems as if a plan is needed in order to exploit the image. ■ i , , 



many I suuauons involving ^11 a tut^ (2) a trainee or student 

teacher and (3) goals or aims could be systematically described in the ^" ^ 

- following way: The tutor discusses, in a counseling situation on the basis of ■ 

■. a plan of behavior, a strategy of action. The trainee on the other hand .-~ 

works from the basis of certain concrete actions and striVes^owards the 

goal of developing a strategy of action and finally a plan of behavior. But 

^ even if tutor and trainee start from different positions, they are working 

towards the same goal, namely to develop suitable plans of behavior. Many 

inter -p^ersonal behaviors, however, are probably unconscious or automa- : 

ticized, which means that it is often very difficult to discuss the behavior of: : 

a certain individual in a given situation. One of the ultimate goals of educa- • 

: tion and counseling is to achieve modifications or extensions of patterns of 

behavior. This requires a focussing of attention on both the automaticized and 

the non-automaticized components in a behavior. 

The outline sketched here is based on the assumption that the indi^- . ; : 

vidual evaluates himself as an instrument for achieving a goal. But an ■ 

action carried out according to plan does not just come into existence. It 

is developed out of a more or less, vague "idea'\ 

An idea is literally defined as an element of consciousness, an 

element which is inevitably included in any plan.. On the basis of an idea, the 

individual shapes a conception or image of objects and relations. An image 

is defined by .Miller, Galanter Pribram (1 970, p; !?) as: . 

'\ . . all the accumulated, organized knowledge that the organism has about / 
itself and the world. " 

As a result of experiences, upbringing and education, the individual has 
developed idios^Ticratic images or representations , which include facts , 
values, concepts and conceptualizations. As can be seen from this defini-: 
tion; an image contains nothing that can be called a. goal or aim. If an image 
: is to be used in guiding the individual's behavior , it is necessary "for the ■ ■ 
individual to develop a plan, : 

: ;A plan is defined by Miller et ai (1970, p, 16} as " ; ''''T: '^:':' 

• . any hierarchicai process in the organism that can control the order r 

; .. in .;which:a ^sequence of operations is to be performedp " - , : T.'" 

: : This definition implies that the individual- must make iise:of criteria when 
i assessing the extent to which the actions carried but are in agreement with , 
; the goals and aims of that individual. These criteria niay be defined as the 
V individual '^s intentions. Miller (1970, p, 2) writes: ■■ . . ; 
: "It seems as if a plan is needed in order to exploit the image* " 

^ . . ■ • i 



It is important fox- the clevelopinent of a plan of behavior that it is kept 
.flexible, ;..The. individual mast have the possibiiity of choosing and be able . ,■: 
to ihvestigate--whetHer the effects of the first action really are in agreement' 
with wlVat was intended. If, on the other hand/ the separate steps iii a 
sequence of actions follow each other automatically in the realization of a 
plan, the individual can be said to be acting withovxt any degree of freedom, ' 
or routinely- 
One e the individual has developed a. plan of behavior » a . strategy of 
action must also be developed, A strategy of action consists of the inte- 
gration of mbrecular units of behavior (e, g, skills, moves, tactics etc) in 
^^a molar unit of behavior. Miller (1 97,0, p. 1 7) defines a strategy as 
I'the molar imits in the organisation of behavior. '' 

A, strategy of action consists of the individual's decision on suitable methods 
of a.pproach and: choice of aids for the' realisation of the goal. 

The ability of human beings to perceive a changeable environment 
provides them with the opportunity of both comparing their own actions 
with their anticipated actions, and comparing their patterns of behavior 
with what they intended in ci plan. The patterns of action can then be 
modified, depending on the degree of congruence between' interition and _ 
action; But this means that the goals or intentions can also be altered. • ' 

■ On basic condition for the educational process is that plans of behavior, 
strategies and single; actions can be successfully corhmunicated. In an 
educational context the objective: of a planned influence^^i very often to 
achieve behavi oral modifications (e. g. the learning of a new skill) in an 
individual (e. g. a trainee). This process usually starts with someone, 
e. g. , a teacher of methodology or pedagogics, trying to- mediate a 
'^commumcable^' plan, consisting of pedagogical; psychological and/or • 
methodological instructions. This dpes hoti however,^ necessarily mean ' 
that the trainee has been able to follow the presentation. Still less does it 
mean that the trainee has developed new criteria for perception and eva- 
luation or acquired "correct'^ behavior, 

. When, for example, a- teaching process is anailysed with a cyberne- 
tical model as starting-point, this means that the different components in' . 
theimodel do not react to each other solely.in a mechanical ping-pong manner 
but instead each in a relatively active way contributes to the development 
of the onrgoing teaching process. Eich individual interprets the situation 
in the context of his own; frame of reference. Guided by this .interpretation, 
the individual then chooses or decides upon a certa^ action; This pre- " 

jupppses;;:pians and strategies, irrespective of how fragmentary and un- . ' 

lolisjhed pr logical 



■ : • sequence :of actions follow each other automaticany in^:U^^^ a 

plan, the individual can be said to be acting without any degree of freedom, 
or routinely. ^ . 

Once the individual has developed a plan oi* behavior,, a strategy of 
action must also be developed, A strategy of action consists of the inte- ' ; 
■■■ gration ofniolecular units of behavior (e.g. skills, moves, tactics etc) in 

■ . a molar unit of behavior . Miller (1970, p, 17) defines a s trategy as 

"the molar vinits in the o rganizfttion of behavior. 
' ; ; A strategy of action consists of the iJ"ldividual^s decision on suito.ble methods 
of approach and choice of aids for the realisation, of the goal- 

The ability of human beings to perceive a changeable environment 

■ provides them with the opportunity of both comparing their own actions 
. with their anticipated actions, and comparing their patterns of behavior 

with what they intended in a plan. The patterns of action can then be 
- modifiedy depending on the degree of congruence between intention and' 

■ action. But this means that the .goals or intentions can also be altered, i 

On basic condition for the educational process is. that plans of behavior, 
stratcigies and single actions can be successfully communicated. In an : 
educational context the objective of a pla.nned influence is yery often to. 
' achieve behavioral modifications (e. g. the learning of a new skill) in an 
individual (e» g, a trainee). This process usually starts with someone, 
e, g. a teacher of methodology or pedagogics, trying to mediate a . 
"communicable*/ plan, consisting of pedagogical, psychological and/or 
methodological instructions. This does not, however, necessarily mean 

■ that the trainee has been able to follow the presentation. Still less does it 
mean that the trainee has developed new criteria for perception and eva- ^ 
luation or acquired "correct" behavior. 

When, for example, a teaching pi^bcess is analysed with a cyberne-^^ - 
tical model as starting-point, tliis means tliat the different components in - . 
the model do not react to each other solely in a mechanical ping-pong manner, 
but instead each in a relatively active way contributes to the development • 
of the on-going teaching process. Each individual interprets the situation 
; :in the context of his own frame of reference. Guided by this interprets^tion, 
; ; the individual then chooses: or decides upon. a cert 

- supposes plans and strategies , irrespective of how fragmentary and un- : 
polished or logical and wellrrea:soned these are. ' ^ 



The successful development of suitable plans of behavior requires 
methods of seeking information «or finding fa.cts which permit a structuring 
of a plan of behavior. The search for information necessitates not only 
active behavior, but also purposeful behavior. Rosenblueth, Wiener 
8t Bigelow (1968^ p, 221) write: 

''The term purposeful is meant to denote that the act or behavior may be 
interpreted as directed to the attainment of a goal, i.e. to a final condition 
in which the behaving object reaches a definite correlation in time or in 
space with respect to another object or event, " 

From the scientific point of view, very little is in fact known about 
the way in which people acquire knowledge of their environment and the way 
in which the perception and evaluation process is related to behavior. 
According to Frank's (1962) psychological information model the process 
of acquisition of information consists of two phases. In the first phase, 
incoming information ("informal accommodation") is adapted for an optimal 
coding of external and internal messages. The optimally coded information 
is stored in a short-term memory and is subjected in the second phase for 
the process of apperception. Based on this model, perception is defined as 
the selection, structuring, evaluation and accentuation of information. 

Information seeking is necessary for the individual to be able to 
develop a structured plan of behavior. But it is also necessary that the 
goal for an action can be related to the total setting and that a suitable 
method of approach can be defined. If a search for information is to be 
effective, it must be linked with the strategy of ac; on itself. Thus, the 
search for information has; to be part of a feedback system. 

This freedom of choice presupposes that the individual can choose 
between available or potentially available actions. A choice has been • 
defined by Ackoff &c Emery (1972, p. 37) as 

"An individual's or system''si production in a structural environment of 
one or two or more structurally different but- functionally similar acts of 
which the individual or system is a potential producer in that environment. " 

In modern system research, which is tied to cybernetic principles, 

the basic .principle that all processes of information are processes of 

choice has assumed growing importance. The use of cybernetic models 

in the analysis of the individual approach to and efficiency in choosing, 

categorizing, and storing available information has become increasingly 

common. This has also led to interest no longer being concentrated solely 

on different forms of information and on learning structure, but to an ever 

■greater extent on the effectiveness of the communication. The individual's 

subjective interpretation of a given situation and consequent action is to 

be examined within the framework of the new model. 

The criteria which the individual makes use of in assessing the 



extent to which goals and aims have been achieved are defined as the 
level of aspiration . V 

The level of aspiration indicates how far an individual has succeeded 
■ ; or failed in fulfilling criteria either defined internally by the individual 
himself or defined externally by someone else. 

The belief the individual has in his ability to carry out a particular ac 
tion in order to reach a goal or his belief in the existence of objects and 
relations that can be of importance for achieving a goal can be defined as 
"the relation between the individual's belief in the existence of things and 
the result that the individual attempts to achieve". 

Following this discussionV it can be said that the operational phase 
in the execution of a plan of behavior leads to a strategy of . action, while 
the test phase is dependent on the innages of the individual. Thus, the; 
values that the individual has or has learnt are made use of in the test . 
phase. 

In this context, however, it should be pointed out that Iroman 
behavior is niuch more complex than it appears tp be in the description 
and definitions given above. Hypothetically it should be possible to decide 
/ the entire action complex by means of a "plan'', which would include all 
expected reactions and possible disturbances. The assumption that human 
strategies of action follow a certain plan has led to a new theoretical 
starting-point, which v/as presented by Miller et al (1970) and is called 

■ the "Test-Operate -Test -Exit" (TOTE) paradigm. The paradigm is con- 
sidered to be an important contribution to a theory of learning (Heinich, 

;-:;:l968,":p;;i48). V : ^ ? ,■•■'•>■ 

The first step in: a cybernetic analysis of a particular problem 
: consists of deciding the different components of the cybernetic model, 

together with input and output data, which arc linked by means of a feed- 

■ back loop. ■ , 

Feedback-looping permits not only self-regulation but also makes 
possible self-direction or. at least adjustment to a changeable environ;- 
ment. The original subject of the cybernetic research was the perceiving 
and thinking person, acting by plan. The application of cyberhetical 
principles in behavioral research makes it necessary to try to objectify 
a. person in his functions.; This view has been expressed by Cattell St: 
Warburton (1967, p. 5) as a 

"personality sphere concept designed systematically to cover the gamut 
i of personality expression ". 

■ Ackoff &. "Emery, (1972; p- 34) write: 

Q "We believe that no i concept of personality can melt the criterion of 
:g[M(]]"iJmiquene8S vmless it represents the psychological individual as a purpose - 
iBMBEapiful indiyidua^^^^ the response of an individual to i : : 




. - ! rhe belief the individual has in his ability to carry out a 'particular ac- 
tion in order to reach a goal or his belief in the existence of objects; and 
relationa that can be of importance for achieving.a goal can be defined as 
•'the relation between tlie individual's belief in the existence of things and^ 
the result that the individual attempts to achieve"'. 

Following this discussion, it can he said tliat the operational phase 
in the execution of a plan of behavior leads to a strategy of action, while 
the test phase is dependent on the images of the individual. Thus, the 
values that the individual has or has learnt are made use of in the test 

■ 'phase. ■ ' ,,, : 

• this context, however, -it should be pointed out that human 
behavior is much more complex than it appears to be in the description 
and definitions given above. Hypothetically it should be possible to decide 
the entire action complex by means of a "plan", which would include all 
expected reactions and possible disturbances. The assumption that human 
strategies of action follow a certain plan, has led to a new theoretical ; . 
starting-point, which was presented by Miller. et al (1970) and is calleyiJ 
^ the "Test,Operate-Test-Exit" (TOTE) paradigm. .The paradigm is con}\ } 
. sidered to! be an important contribution to a theory of learning (Heinich. 
1968. p. 148). ' 

The first step in a cybernetic analysis of a particular problem' 

consists of deciding the different components of the cybernetic model, 
together with input and 'output data, which are linked by means of a feed- 
back loop. 

Feedback-looping permits not only self- regulation but also makes 
possible self-direction or at least adjustment to a changeable environ- 
ment. The original subject of the cybernetic research was the perceiving ' 
a.nd thinking person, acting. by plan. The. application of cybernetical . . , 1 
principles in behavioral research makes it necessary to try to objectify !: 
a person in his functions. This view has been expressed by Cattell & ' ; ; 

■ Warburtoh:{l'-.'67, p. ■5);as a ^'f \ -^'i , ^ J : 

. "personality sphere concept designed systematically to cover the eamut ' 
, oi personality expression ; i ' 

Ackoff & Emery {1972, p. 34) write: ; 

"We believe that.no concept of personality can melt the criterion of 
uniqueness: unless it represents the psychological individual as a purpose- 
lul individual and locates personality in the response of an individual to ^ - 
his environment. " ,; ^ ■ ' 



This view is rooted. in the psychology of communication. The person is 
regarded as a purposefiil individual (or system), gathering and processing 
information. However, the theory is not restricted to general assertions 
about the human being, but can very well be made the foundation for a 
more detailed description of a particular individual ''s approach in mastering 
a specific task. Warr & Knapper (1 960) did this with regard to the indi- 
vidual's perception, while Ackoff &t Emery (1972) presented: 

**An interdisciplinary analysis of individual and social behavior as a 
system of purposeful events". 

In summarizing it can be said that the basic theory for this methodo- 
logical approach is that behavior modifications presuppose. a structural 
change in the individual's field of perception and his structure of values 
and beliefs. 

Lewin (l 968, pp. 441 -444) investigates in connection with social 
diagnosis and the analysis of patterns of action the possibility of treating 
social actions as "plans". The conversion of more or less well defined 
thoughts and ideas into a plan assumes in his opinion the following steps: 

1. to define (clarify) aims 

2. to define the route to the goal and available aids in achieving the . 
■„ goal and ' • ■ ' .\ ' 

3. to develop a strategy of action. 

Lewin's idea is in general agreement with the outline presented above, 
since his steps define a "plan" and a I'strategy'V which must exist before 
the performance of purposeful behavior. The TOTE paradigm^s applicar 
tion within research in the behavioral sciences can be seen as a heuristic ; 
model that facilitates the understanding of the individual's performance 
based on learned information. ; 

A model based on the TOTE paradigm is presented in Figure 1 for . 
a study of self- confrontation processes in micro- settings. A fundamental 
feature of the cybernetic model is a circular flow of information. This is 
indicated by connecting lines. In the cooperation between on the one hand 
the individual's perception and evaluation and on the other the individual's 
self, which has a guiding and controlling function, a purposeful transforma- 
tion of information to action anticipation is made possible. The organiism 
transforms the information into behavior in order to materialize the plans 
of behavior. Depending on one'.«? aim with a model, one can introduce more 
or less substantial restrictions on the model, i. e. the number of para- i 
meters. In this study the model is restricted to perceptive, evaluative 
and behavioral outcomes. Each' of the components in Figure 1 could^!:^^^^^'^^^ , . 
naturally be divided up into a large number of Bub-SYStems. It should 
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: a specific task. Warr & Kiiapper (1 960) did this wit^^ 

■ yixiual's.,perception, while Ackoff &t Emery (1972)^ 

, :*/An interdisciplinary analysis of individual and social behavior as a 
; system of purpobefui events 

; In sunmiarlzing it can be said that the basic theory for this methodo- : 
logical approach is that behavior modifications presuppose a structural 
change in the individual''s field of perception and his structure of values 
and beliefs. ! 

Lewin (1968, pp.'. 441-444) investigates in connection with social 
diagnosis and the analysis of patterns of action the possibility of treating 
social actions as "plans". The conversion of more o.c less well defined 
thoughts and ideas into a plan assumes in his opinion the following steps: 
!• to define (clarify) aims > 

2. to define the route to tho goal and available aids in achieving the 
■ goal and; ■ ' . r . ' . 

3. ; to develop a strategy of action, 

Lewin^s idea is in geri-:-;:ral agreement with the outline presented above, . 
since his steps define a '■plan" and a '|strategy^' which must exist before 
the per for malice of purposeful behavior. The TOTE paradigm's applica- 
tion within research in the behavioral sciences can be seen as a heuristic 

modeL that facilitates the understanding of the individual's perforniance 
based on learned information, 

A model based on the TOTE paradigm is presented in Figure 1 for 

"a study^of^self^co^^ 

feature of the cyberneUc model is a circular flow of information. This is 

■ indicated by connecting lines: In the cooperation between on the bne hand . 

. the individual''s perception and evaluation and on the other the individxial's . 
self, which has a guiding and controlling function, a purposeful transforma- 
tion of information to action anticipation is made possible. The organism 
transforms the information into behavior in order to materialize the plans 
of behavior. Depending on one'^s aim with a model, one can introduce rrioire 
or less substantial restrictions on the model, i, e. the number of para -I ; 
mieters.. In this study the model is restricted to perceptive, evaluative 
and behavioral outcomes. Each of the components in Figure 1 could 
naturally; be divided up into a large number of isub- systems. It should 
also-be mentioned that a molecular unit of behavior is not easily defined. 



One purpose of this study is to examine the extent to which the 
individual/s "self can be exploited and has been exploited for the purpose 
of training teachers and counselors who continually use feedback techniques 
to try out, test and modify their own behavior, "Self" denotes the ■ 
experiences that. the individual has- had of personal and non-peri5onal 
objects and that are aoouincJ to form the foundation of the structure of 
the individual's personality. The technical import given here to the concept 
"self" implies that the individual's personality is built up of learned self - 
others relations and relations between the individual^'s self and non-personal 
objects. ■• ■. ■ ' 

-Combs Sc Snygg (1959, p. 17) write that that which controls a 'behavior, 
seen from the individuai^'s point of view, is his unique perception of him- 
self and the environment in which he lives. The- individual's way of per-., 
ceiving and evaluating different objects and environments defines to a great 
extent his behavior. People do not behave in agreement with facts such ias 
these are experienced by other people. People behave in agreement .with 
facts such as they themselves experience them. _ 

Figure 1 states both exterxial criteria in the form of stipulated 
models of behavior and the individuaTs internal ■ criteria ' " in : the form of 

- plans r images and value -or belief -systems ,^ — 

levels, of aspiration. For if there is no criterion, it is not possible to 
judge whether an action has been an advance or o regression. Only the 
interplay between criteria and the individual ''s operations can enable a, 
judgement to be made of the relation between an effort and a performance. 
In this way the purposeful individual can avoid erroneous conclusions and 
the establishment of undesired plans and strategies . 

Figure 1 contains the TOTE unit "self"^ composed of three sub- 
ordinate TOTE units: ( 1 ) i ma g e s , ( 2 ) vet lu e s an d b e 1 i e f , ; (3) strategies. In 
its simplest form the TOTE paradigm means that the actions of the indi- - • 
vidua! are guided by means of continuous testing of the or ganism^s^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ : . 
(system^s) output data.-. TOTE units can operate on many different levels 
of coinplexity. The feedback loops between e. g. "Images" and '^Change in ; 
structural properties Of images" represent the relation between an image ; 
and ah action. The test phase in TOTE implies, on the level of "complexity 
we ;are working with, a process which determines that the performance of 
the operational phase is suitable. The..pperational phase contains for this 



""™™TevlBl^6^f"c"di=^^^ 

must be many mpre |tests and Options. The fact that,different;individuals 
^ nossess different images and systems of value and belief, which do riot 
ERsJX]! wholly coincide/ cbuld^ b of; the general loss of ^ 



^experiences that the individual* has ^^^h^ personal and non -personal 
objects and that are assumed to form the fouiidation of th structure o£ 
the individual's personality. The technical import given here to the concept 

"self" implies that the ixidividual's personality is built up of learned self - 
others relations and relations between the individual's self and non-personal 
objects. 

Combs & Snygg (1959, p.. 17) write that that which controls a behavior, 
seen from the individual's point of view, is his unique perception of him- 
self and the environment in which he lives. The individual's way of per- 
ceiving and evaluating different objects and environments defines to a great 
extent his behavior. People do not behave in agreement with facts such as 
these are experienced by other people. People behave in agreement with 
facts such as they themselves experience them. 

Figure 1 states both external criteria in the form of stipulated 
models- of behavior and Ihe individual^'s internal criteria in the form of 
plans, images and value or belief systems, which form the individual's 
levels of aspiration. For if there is no criterion, it is not possible to 
judge whether an action has been an advance or a regression. Only the 
interplay between criteriii and the individual^'s operations can enable a 
judgement to be made of the relation between an effort and a performance. 
In this Y/ay the purposeful individual can avoid erroneous conclusions and 
the establishment of undesired plans and strategies. 

Figure 1 contains th^ TOTE unit "self", composed of three sub- 
ordinate TOTE units: (1) images , (2) values and belief, (3) strategies. In 
iH'^simple^^^^ 

yidual are guided by means of continuous testing of the brganism^'s 
(system's) output data. TOTE units can operate on many different levels 
of complexity. The feedback loops between e. g. "Images" and "Change in 
structural properties of images" represent the relation between an image 
and an action. The test phase in TOTE implies, on the level of complexity 
we are working with, a process which determines that the performance of . 
the operational phase is suitable. The operational phase contains for this 
level of complexity both tests and operations, which means that there 
niust be many more tests and actions. The fact that different individuals 
possess different im do not 

wholly coincide, could be, a possible explanation of the general loss of 
"information, which appears as soon as individuals function as channels 
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of communication. When it is a question of natural or open systems, 
different feedback mechanisms are always linked, . i. e. - the system is of 
the second or higher order. This linking is shown in Figure 1. The xeedtiack 
signals indicated by means of feedback loop s^ refer to perceptual, evalua- ' 
, tive and behavioral conditions of the system. Feedback loop S2 indicates 
guidance and control by the individuars self for the purposeful transmission 
of information to action anticipation. In this way the'TOTE paradigm can 
serve as a heuristic model for the individual's performance based on learnt 
information. The learning presupposes the acquisition of facts. If this^- ' 
iriformation motivates a change in the individual's plan of behavior, ... ^ 
this message is passed over feedback loop s^. The ability to feed back 
positive and negative incongruity signals is of decisive importance for the 
development of purposeful behaviors. 

The result of the individual's (1) image and the direction in which a 
certain situation. is changed when a plan of behavior is carried out, (2) per- 
ception of the situation in question after the action has been carried out and 
(3) image of the situation that the individual wishes to aclueve^decide the " 
size and tendency of a possible change. In order for an individual to be able 
to verify an existing image it is necessary for the individual to make (4) 

1970, p. 175), ■ ; ' 

/ Feedback loop symbolizes the information which the individual 

■ gets from (1 ) an externally mediated self, or (2) a stipulated model of 
behavior and (3) the individual ''s microehvironment^ eVg. microsettingsV 
If a balance is to be achieved: between e, g: the self-image of an individual 
: : and the e>cternally mediated self -image of that individual, there must be 
- : such differences as caxi be discovered by that individual. What is most 

important is that an incongruity in the structural properties of the images 
' can result in changes in the internal represenitation of :the individual's . 
; self-image. Since the communication of information can create incongruity 
: in the recipient's cognitive structure, the balance theory (Heider, 1946) 
provides a general frame for a study of the process of self -confrontation. 
.;: ;But if the individual is to be able to experience a difference, this must be 
of a form: and quantity that an incongruence between the levels involve'd ; 
V really can be discovered. It is a generally known fact that the threshold . .'■ 
. values for "just iioticeable differences" (JND) varies greatly.. Information \ 
— -that^is-fed--back^to-the-individual--'mu st-^ther efore-be'-df*-var-ying-form and——: — 

'•'^■.v . ■ ■■'i ■ • ■ ■ ■ ". ■ . . • ■ ^ . : ■ ■ :■■■'] ^ : 

/quantity for it to be possible for thie individua! to discover similarities and 
^ issimilarities between the individual's self-image and the self-image which; 
ijjia^iffl 3 '-externally mediated.';, 



;::vi i nye ana Mhaviotai conditions oi the syste Feedback loop s^ mdicsttes i ■ j i;;; ; i: 
r?;;V : -guidance and control by the individual's self' for the purposeful transmission ; ^ - 
■ of information to action anticipation/ In this v^ay the TOTE paradigm can 
; ■ ; serve^^a heuristic model for the: individual'^s performance based on learnt 

inforrhation. The learning presupposes the acquisition of facts. If this -J 

■ iniformation motivates a change in the individual's plan of behavior, 
this message is passed over feedback loop s^. The ability to feed back 
positive luid uegaLive incongruity signals is of decisive importance for the : ■ 
development of purposeful behaviors, 

= The result of the individual's (l) image and the" direction in which a 
certain situation is changed wJien a plan of behavior is carried out, (2) per- 
ception of the situation in question after the i.ction has been carried out and 
(3) image of the situation that tht: individual wiyhes to achieve decide the 
size and tendency of a possible change. In order for an individual to be able 
to verify an existing image it is necessary for the individual to nnake (4) 
predictions, which implies that the usefulness of images is tested (Miller, 
.1970, p. 175). ■ . v 

.^^JF^edback loop symbolizes the information which the individual 
gets from (1) an externally mediated self , . or (2) a stipulated model of 
behavioi and (3) the individuals microenyironmentp e. g. micxosettings, 

■ If a balance is to be achieved between e. g. the self-image of an individual; 
and the externally mediated self-image of tliat individual, there must be 
such differences as caxi be discovered by that individual. What is most 
important is that an incongruity in the structural properties of the images ■'■ 

: can result in changes in the internal representation of the individual'^s ^ J 

/self-image/ Since the conmnuni cation of information can create incongruity : 

■ in the recipient's cognitive structure, the balance theory (Kcidcr, 1946) 
/provides a' general frame for a study of the process of self- confrontation. 

. -But if the individual is to be able to experience a difference, this must be ; 
• of a form and quantity that an incongruence betv/een the levels involved 

■ really can be discovered. It is a generally known fact that the threibold 

;;j ^ivalues for ''just noticeable differences''- (JND) varies greatly. Information ; 
: that is fed back to the individual must therefore be of varying form and 

■ • quantity" for it to be poissible for the individual to discover similarities and y 

dissimilarities between the individuates self-image and the self-image which 
is externally mediated. 

i-'"" o" ^^•/\:"^'-.'v// ; ■ v;v.':.:/'^- ^ ; ;/^;: 
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The study of diiferent threshold values in individuals is a psycho^ 
physical problem. But unfortunately the psychophysical research which is 
of interest for a cybernetic system has so far not produced any results 
that are of use in this context. Within a feedback system the JND linked 
with such a system become a much more complex phenomenon thian the 
JND that are usually investigated, where one is interested both in absolute 
threshold values and the differences within these (Notterman & Trumbull, 
1968, pp. 351-353). If a deviation is discovorpd, it must also be identifiable, 
i. e, the individual must be able to decide successfully the form and quantity 
of the deviation. If the individual concerned cannot define deviations, this 
leads to a general, unspecified action. The inability to reduce a deviation 
leads to massive and inconsistent actions, which can naturally lead by 
coincidence to a reduction of the differences between e,g, the individual's 
internal self-image and the externally mediated self-image. But the in- 
ability to identify can also lead to increasingly desperate behavior, which 
is a well-known phenomenon within the field of experimental psychology 
of frustration. 

The theory of balance, which has attracted most attention and which 
to a greater extent has initiated empirical research, is Festinger'^s theory 
of dissonance (Festinger, 1957). According to Festinger (1963, p, 17) 
people show an impulse towards consistent behavior. If inconsistency 
arises between images and behavior/ a communicative ;action emerges to 
reduce the difference that has been experienced. T;\e fundamental argument 
put forward by Festinger (1963, p. 19) is: 

*'Any time a person has information or an opinion which considered by 
itself would lead him not to engage in some action, then this information 
or opinion is dissonant with having engaged in the action. When such 
dissonance exists, the person will try to reduce it either by changing his 
action or by changing his beliefs and opinions. If he cannot change the 
action, opinion change will ensue. 

The psychophysical process that is called dissonance -reduction gives the 
person opporttmities for changing or justifying his own behavior. 

Finally,: Figure I alsb presents s^^, the effect or interference of 
signals from the environment. ; The individual creates to a large extent his 
own individual environment. But psychological procesflfiR are developed 
through interplay with the inter individual environment. The feedback alter - 
native mentioned has the following import: 



Sj. i Deviations that are caused by disturbance values, i. e. a 

Q : number of indefinable factors that are usually given in studies 
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as error variance. 



Symbol Import i 

^2 The individual s seif-cognitipn as the result of an internal 

self- confrontation (in a psychodynarnic sense) mediated 
through many internal; processes, 

1. The individual's self -cognition as a result of externally 
mediated self- confrontation by means of CCTV/VR techniques* 

2. The individual ''s self -cognition as the result of stipulated 
. models of behavior. 

3. The individual '^s microenvironment e.g. conditions in 
microsettings: The individual's own behavior, the behavior 
of others, .experience of subjects^ methods, technical means, 
time limits etc. under experimental conditions. 

The individual's perforinance as a result of a two-stage pro- 
duction process. First there is a production of structural 
change in the individual^'s images and/or systems of value 
and belief. This change in the individual is not a choice but 
an event, since the individual ''s senses (e.g. sight, hearing) 
are involved. Secondly, there is a choice of actions as a 
result of the change in the individual's ON^ 
properties and the structural properti 
required; e. g. the properties of his purposeful state. 
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stipulated models 
of behavior 
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perceptual 

incongruity 

produces 



Events i.e. change in 

strijctardl' properties' of 
images 



evaluative 

incongruity 

produces 



Events i.e. change in 
L:] structural "prdperties" of 
values and tielief systems 



Figure 1. A cybernetic paradigm for a systematic exploration of an iindiyidual's siBlf as steerir 
■. :■ , . ■ . purposeful behavior ... 
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evaluative 

incongruity 

produces 



Events i.e. change in 
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Strategies 



behavioral 

incongruity 

produces 



I 



Choice i.e. change in 
courses of action 



;m for a systematic exploration of an individual's self as steering and control unit, of 



4. ; ^ self: as govern or of a purposeful individual and orga> 
n izer of a plan 

In the psychological discussion, the interest in the concept self is as . 
changeable as the latest "haute couture" fashions (Pepitone, I968, p. 347). 
In the classic discussion, the. concept of self has above all been of theore- 
tical and metaphysical interest^ while the current discussion is based on 
empirical arguments. The research reported in the literature on one^s oWr . 
behavior observed by means of CCTV/VR or film uses a number of con- 
cepts, such as "self-image", "self-perception" or "self- confrontation''. 
That which binds together all these studies of different aspects of indivi- 
duals' personalities is the word s elf, . The second part of the concepts state, 
however, the method of procedure chosen for the research. 

There appears to be a silent agreement between "self-concept" 
researchers to use self-descriptions as a direct measurement of the indi- 
viduars self-cognition. The reason seems to be that they consider that the ; 
person who knows most about an individual''s feelings and attitudes is the 
individual himself. Teacher training is basedito a very liigh degree on just 
such elements that demand of the individual trainee that he discovers the 
factors in the teaching process that to a large: extent are dependent upon his" 
personality. It would appear to be very essential for teacher training to^ * 
help the teacher to exarnine and explore the personal relevance of the school 
subjects, people, goals, learning methods and patterns of action. Taking 
such a; view, the teaching becomes strongly related to the personality, 
since it becomes involved with the student teacher's way of experiencing 
himself and ;the experiences he has continually. 

4. 1 Externally mediated self -c onfr ontation 'via CCTV/VR - - 

By "self-conirontation" is meant a confrontation with one's own behavior. 
The process implies that the individual's personality is in an active way 
involved in a de -automatization (Gill & Brenman, 1959) of the usual ^^'ay of 
interpreting oneself . The result is a redirection of attention on to such pro- 
cesses where attention had no longer been necessary, since the functions 
had become automatic. 

CCTV/VR is a technique for mediating audio -visuaL information. 
Externally mediated self-confrontation via CCTV/VR differs from a si- 
;JOiy^lfe n epu s_s^e 1 f ^mi rxo r in g ^ i n ..th e ^f o 1 1 o wi n g-^wa y s - — — — - 

■1. The individuar no longer has the chance of successively editing the 
incoming audio -visual information. 1 

2, An external confrontation with sound and videorecorded information 
: creates for the individual an entirely new context for perception and. 
: evaluation of audio-visual information. : 



In the: classic discussion, the concept of self has; aboye'"'a^ 
tical and metaphysical, interest, while the current discussion is based on r 
empirical arguments. The resccirch reported in] the literature on oner's own V 
behavior observed by means oi' CCTV/VR or film' uses a number of con- : 
cepts, such as "self-image", "self-perception" or "self-confrontation". 
^ That which binds together all these studies of different aspects of indivi- 
duals' personalities is the word self. The" second part of the concepts state, 
however, the method of procedure chosen for the research. 

There appears to be a silent agreement between "self-concept" 
researchers to use self -descriptions as a direct measurement of the indi- 
vidual's self- cognition. The reason seems to be that they consider that the 
person who knows most about an individual's feelings and attitudes is the 
individual himself. Teacher training is based to a very high degree on just 
such elements that demand of the individual trainee that he discovers the 
factors in the teaching process that to a large extent are dependent upon his 
personality. It would appear to be very essential for teacher training to 
help the teacher to examine and explore the personal relevance of the school 
subjects, people, goals, learning methods and patterns of action. Taking 
such a view, the teaching becomes strongly related to the personality, 
since it becomes involved with the student teacher's way of experiencing 
himself and the experiences he has continually. 

4.1 Externally mediated self -cqnfront ation via C CTV/VR 

By "self-conirontation" is meant a confrontation with one's own behavior. 
■The process implies that the individual''6 personality is in an active way 
involved in a de-automatization (Gill & Brenman, 1 959) of the usual way of ■ 
interpreting oneself. The result is a redirection of attention on to such pro- 
cesses where attention had no longer been necessary, since the functions 
had become automatic* V 

CCTV/VR is |a technique for mediating audio -visual information; 
Externally mediated self -confrontation via GCTV/VR differs from a sV- 
multaneous self-mirroring in the following ways: 

1> The individual no longer has the chance of successively editing the 
incoming audio -vis:uar information. 

2. An externa confrontation with sound and videorecorded information 
creates for the individual an entirely new context for perception and 
evaluation of audio-visual information.. 
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3; Analysis of sound and videotapes make s it possible to transfer the 

past to the present, which is a completely new experience and which 
:: must also in some way influence the individual's experiences. , 
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WheiA studuiu tcciChcrs, for example, now. can achieve an external percep- 
v-tion of their ; own teaching, they become their own ''external observers and 

, commentators". This observation technique supplies the research on the 
process of interaction in teaching situations with an element that is new in 
principle, namely an "external self -distancing" in space and time. This 

. distancing means an objective definition of a distance in space and time 
from a condition or a phenomenon. The external self- differentiation/ i. e. 
a distinct demarcation from the actual teaching process; contributes a new 
form of self-diagnosis and self-evaluation compared to e.g. Cooley^s (1968, 
pp. ' 87-91) "looking-glass -me". Thus the individual is a part of the original 
process of interaction, within which he performs many different courses of 
action, which then in the student teacher ''s role as external observer and t 
commentator are made the object of perception and evaluation, mediated by 
CCTV/VR. 

It is generally accepted that external observers can maintain greater 
objectivity in describing a particular person^s behavior. But important in- 
formation is perhaps missed then. The training of student teachers seems 
to be based on an assumption accepted by almost all teacher trainers: the 
actions of the teacher or the student teacher depend upon what they believe 
: to be important. What is important, however, is determined by the indi- 
vidual's frame of reference. But how much do we know really, on more 
objective grounds, about the student teacher's way of regarding himself and 
his own patterns of behavior -in a teaching situation? ; , - 

: 2 Externally mediated self- confr o ntation as inveutigation v ariab le 

The goals of education and counseling are to influence individuals in order 
to bring about modifications of patterns of behavior. One of the prerequi- 
sites for such modifications is , from a phenomenological point of view that 
education and counseling results for the individual in a change in the percep- 

; tucul field. The individual's interpretation of himself and his environment 
(image) can be changed by means of information that is meaningful for the 

V individual. The cy be rnetic^^^^ 

illustrate both a theoretical vacuum between cognition arid action: and the 
problems that are associated with describing how actions are controlled by 
a purposeful individual's internal representation of himself and his environ - 
^..me,nt,.Jt:.ogeth^^^^ 

, (images and value systems) guide the shape taken by patterns of behavior. 

; and courses. of action; Miller (1 970, p, 2)' writes: 

^^^-Unless you can use your Image to do somethings man who 

sJ L ol 1 e c t s map s bu t n e v e r makes a.trip. It seemed to us that a Plan-is needed : 
in order to exploit the Image ", L 



1 ; : : ; p in teaching situations >vith an element that is new in 

; principle, nannely an ''external self-distancing'^in space and time. This 
distancing means an objective definition of a distance in space and time 
from a condition or a phenomenon. The external self-differentiation, i. e. 
: : a distinct demarcation from the actual teaching process^ contributes a new 
form of self-diagno^sis and self -evaluation compared to e. g. Cooley's (1968, 
pp. 87-91) 'booking -glass -me". Thus the individual is a part of the original 
process of interaction, within which he performs many different courses of 
action, which then in the student teacher^s role as external observer and 
commentator are made the object of perception and evaluation, mediated by 
. GCTV/VR. 

It is generally accepted that external observers can ijiaintain greater 
objectivity in describing a particular person's behavior. But important in- 
formation is perhaps missed then. The training of stiident teachers seems • 
, rr . to be based on an assumption accepted by almost all teacher trainers: the 
actions of the teacher or the student teacher depend upon what they believe 
to be important. What is important, however, is determined by the indi- 
vidual's frame of reference. But how much do we know really, on more 
objective grounds, about the student teacher's way of regarding himself and 
his own. patterns of behavior in a teaching situation? 

4. 2 Externally mediated self- confrontation as investigation, variable 

The goals of education and counseling are to influence individuals in order 
to bring about modifications of patterns of behavior. One. of the prerequi- 
sites for such Tnodifications is » from a phen^^ . . 
education and counseling results for the individual in a change in the percep- 
tual field. The individual's interpretation of hirpself and his environment . 
(image) can be changed by means of information that is meaningful for the 
; individual. The cybernetic model presented in Figure 1 is intended tO; 
illustratie both* a theoretical vacuum between cognition and action, and the 
problems that are associated with describing how actions are controlled by 
a purposeful individual^'s internal representation of himself and his environ- 
ment, together with the way in which the individual's predispositions 
(images and value systems) guide the taken by patterns of behavior 
and courses of action. Miller (1 970, p. 2) writes : ; ^. I ■ . 

"Unless you can use your Image to do something, you are like a man who 
collects maps but never makes a trip. It seamed to us that a Plan :^is needed 
in order to exploit the Image". 
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There is a wealth of emotional slatemezUs in the research reports in which = 
CCTV/VR is used to study externally mediated self- confrontation processes, 
but as far as I know/ no studies exist In which it has been possible to de- 
monstrate on objective grounds unequivocal measurable relations between 
self- confrontation mediated via audio-visual aids and personality changes. 
Nor ha&v it proved possible to demonstrate how changes in a purposeful in- ; 
dividual perception and evaluation structure arc connected with possible ; 
changes in patterns of behavior or choices of courses of action. 

Thus, before externally mediated self-confrontation techniques can be ^ 
tested more thoroughly, the confrontation method should be designed on the^^ 
basis of a number of strictly controlled experiments. Taking the results of 
this basic research as a starting -point, one would then be able to experi- 
ment more freely with the multi-dimensional self-confrontation variable. 

. . The introduction into training of new media and new experimental 
techniques, such as microsetting models, also makes it necessary at the 
same time for our efforts to follow up the introduction by means of systema- 
tic studies to be intensified. Well-grounded knowledge and extensive training 
are needed for the rational application of the new technology so--that it can 
lead to improved training and counseling. Therefore it is a question of deve- 

. .1^ of the individual to perceive and evaluate his^efficiency in . , 

realizing his intentions, which are made concrete in the form of plans and : 
behavioral strategies. The linking of rriicroteaching and microcounseling 
with both CCTV/VR and training programs, in which the person.being trained 
explores and applies together with the tutor (supervisor, counselor) prin- 
ciples and theories of behavioral science, should In all probability lead to : 
1. ' a self -improvement and consequent improved teaching 

• 2. ; tht; trainees discovering the utility of behavioral theories for the . 
I ; interpretcitiori of behavioral patterns in educational contexts 

3* hopefully, an intensified integration of theory and practice. 

The role of the individual as his own "external observer -commentator" can. . 

regenerate our views on education, upbringing and counseling. What we ; ' 

need to study is the ways ; in which wc can use the: individual /'self as a- 

controlling and regulating mechanism for the purpose of training people who 

continually make use of feedback techniques to try out, test and modify their 

:\ view of themselves and their environment, as well as to ;modi£y their own , 

■behavior. 

Being able to see and judge one's own behavior in videorecorded 
situations has proyed t^* be one of the most important factors in connection 

• ^"^^ith training! programs and therapeutic treatment,; But the question of why 
i:;::/EP^"eIf.confr6ntation via CCTV/VR is so important::for behavioral changes and; ; 

t.™.^„^^^^ are influenced most remainB to be' studie 
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and under laboratory conditions (cf, Ivey, ^ 1 971 , p. 1 26), 

In order to clarify whether and in that case to what , extent the research 
i done so far on the techniques of aucUo-viaual self- confrontation has contri- 
:buted to a deeper understanding of the multidimensional variable "exter- 
nally mediated self -confrontation" in connfi^ction with microsettings, the 
examination of the research literature has been systematized on the basis 
of the model shown in Figure 1, This basic approach leads to a categoriza- 
tion of research reports as shown in Box 1. On the vertical side are given 
the; independent variables (self , stipulated models) and on the horizontal 
side the dependent variables. 

,BoxJ_. Main conditions for feedback and control of perceptual, evaluative 
and behavioral changes as a result of externally mediated self- ' 
confrontation processes 

Perception Evaluation Behavior 



" Externally 

mediated 

self-image 



Change in struc- I 
, tural properties i 

'of an individual ''s''~7 
amages 



Change in struc- 
tural properties 
of an individuals' 
s y s tern s- of-valu e s 
and beliefs 



Change of a 
course of ac- 
tion or strate- 




Stipulated 
models of 
behavior 



V ^ Self -confrontation via ;cq#^^^ has 'become a papular technique during :^ 
recent years and has given rise to a large number of reports and articles ; 
of very diverse quality. Investigations; have often been made with inadequate 

l/.-:;-:^^ . designs and in addition a'large^ n 

i . psychological work, vvhich ineans that the; results presented cannot immedia- 

I \ ;,H tely be generalized to educational contexts. Many of the studies that have 

i- been examined in connection with an experiment (Bierschenk, 1972 a) un- ■ 
fortunately reveal a whole series of experimental errors, such as the 

~~al)se^^ 

... selection pf experimental subjects" 6r unsuitable 
in stf uments . The mea stir ing': in str uVne at s u sed ha ve ^T^^^ u sually b^ 7 
. designed for purposes other than the study in question. ; The results are 

often contradictory nnrl should therefore be regdrdcu as subjective infornia-: 
7 ERiC^^ (which can nevertheless provide certain pointers for future research). 



5 • P EKSONAL CI-IANGE THROUGH EX TERNA!^ Y. MEDIATED SELF^ 
CONFRONTATION \ 

The most prominent aspect of the process of externally mediated self- 
confrontation is that ^he individual ""s interacti on behaviors are video- 
recorded. This type of external niediation provides a unique opportunity 
of seeing oner's self dealing with one or more persons. Thus the person in 
question is given the chance of being a witness to how he, perhaps, makes 
excuses for himself, paints a special picture of himself, listens absent- 
mindedly, is high browed or excessively submissive, appears aggressive 
or uncontrolled. Only under such circumstances does the individual have 
the opportunity of seeing himself in the same way as presumably others see 
him. Taking the word ''self-confrontation^^ literally, the individual comes 
face to face with or stands in front of the quality of his own personality. He 
can bring close together facts and information about his own character for 
comparison or examination. 

A study of interaction processes under experimental conditions has 
shown that a videorecorded self -confrontation is a most important factor 
for the individual ''s self -improvement and for the development of desirable 
patterns of behavior (cf. e. g. Braucht, 1 970/ p. 99), Usually, however, an 
interaction process that involves two or moi£e people contains a bewildering 
abundance of ^'cues". The problem in all kinds of beha^doral training, educa- 
tional or in psychotherapy, is to sustain the attention of the individual long 
enough for him to ''read'- these cues. For the first time,; micro setting :a 
models for teaching and counseling offer an experimental model that is prac- 
ticable and that in combination with CCTV/VR should be able to give us the 
possibility of reducing the number of cues that surround the individual. 
Microsettings together with CGTV/VR could fp.rm a genuine "practice site'* 
where cues can be facetted or eliminated and where the individual can under 
relatively safe conditions learn to meet situr^tiohs that can gradually increase 
in^xomplexiti/-/ The basic hypothesis is that the observer's self-perception, 
evaliiation and predi-spositiou can lead to idiosyncratic strategies for infor- 
niation-seeking'and action. 

- ; Salmon & Ramseger (1:970,. pp;. 92-95) carried out a; microteaching - . 
experiment on this ^problem. The question put in the experiment was : What 
effects do the playback of the student teacher s'^ own ^adeotape on^^ 
back of their pupils^ videotape only, and the combined piayback of both the 
student teachers' own and their pupils' videotape or tutoring have on the 
evaluative abilityyof student teachers ? The result of this investigation wais 
that the three different videos variations had no differentiating effect: Even : 
whenieach video^ feedback group mean was compared with the tutoring group 
;mean ; no var ia i mpor taric is couLd^be^shown^ 



recorded. This type of external mediation iprovides a unique opportimity ; 
of eeeing one's self dealing with one or more persons. Thus the person in 
question is given the chance of being a witness to how he, perhaps, makes 
excuses for himself, paints a special picture of himself, listens absent- 
mindedly, is high browed or excessively submissive, ; appears aggressive 
. oj uncontrolled. Only under such circumstances does the individual have 
the opportunity of seeing himself in the same way as presumably others see 
him. Taking the word "self-confrontation" literally, the individual comes 
face to face with or stands in front of the quality of his own personality. He 
can bring close together facts and information about his own character for 
comparison or examination, 

A study of interaction processes under experimental conditions has 
shown that a videorecorded self -confrontation is a most important factor 
fov the individual's self-improvement and for the development of desirable 
• patterns of behavior (cf. e. g. Braucht, 1 970, p. 99). Usually/ however, an 
. interaction procisss tliat involves two or more people contains a bewildering 
abundance of "cues". The problem in all kinds of behavioral training, educa- 
tional or in psychotherapy, is to_ sustain the attention of the individual long 
^ enoughior him to "read" these cues. For the first time, microsetting 

models for teaching and counseling offer an experimental model that is prac- 
ticable and that in combination with CCTV/VR should be able to give us the 
possibility of reducing the number of cues that surroimd the individual. 
Microsettings together with CCTV/VR could form a genuine "practice site" 
where cues can be facetted or eliminated and where the individual can under 
^; ■ relatively safe cohditibhs learn to m 

. in complexity. The basic hypothesis is that the observer's self-perception, 
evaluation and predisposition can lead to idiosyncratic strategies for infor- 
i -mation- seeking 'and. action."- v ... ,.,,:„.... ..■.,.„':,.., ..' .i,..,, „,^., 

: ; Salmon &: Ramseger (1970. pp. 92-95) carried out a microti 
experiment on this pioblem/ The question put in the experiment What 
effects do the playback of the student teachers' own videotape only, the play- 
back of their pupils' videotape only, and the combined playback of both the 
student teachers' o\vn and their pupils' videotape or tutoring have .on. the 

: evaluative ability of student teachers ? The result of this investig£.tion was 
that the three different video -variations had no differentiating effect. Even 
when;each vid.eo feedback group mean was compared with the tutoring grou^ 
; : ;ntiean, no variation of importance could be' shown. This result has the '.im- ■;: 



: The individual ''s self-concept is based on a multitude of experiences 
in concrete, often dyadic situations, which have gradually become .struc - • 
tured, generalized and stored in perception and evaluation structures. 
These structures need not be in agreement, however, with ho\Y...other people 
react to the individual in question, since the way in which: the lindividual is 
seen by others is largely determined by his functional behavior. Awareness 
. of i«:e« one's own communication behavior is, however, usually very slight, 
, if not non-existent. It can, therefore, be difficult to estimate the effect of 

• this behavior on other people. It is also difficult to ask other people how 

they react to oneself. Defence meclianisms and the guiding (sell- control) \ 
of one's own behavior often make it more difficult to niaintain control over 
a particui.ar given situation. 

The way in which other people react to one appears to be a relatively 
stable phenomenon. Even though in the meantime a change takes place in 
the individuar's need of interpersonal patterns of contact, the picture 'that 
others have formed seems to be relatively unchanged. 

Many of the individuates behaviors depend on the individual's antici- 
pated reception by others. For many people this leads to a vicious circle, 
in which case a technique such as self- confrontation via CCTV/VR makes 
it possible to objectivize this component in the interaction process and 
this is a factor of particular value. It could lead to a reduction of the 
differences in the information that is de facto passed in the interaction ■ 
^^.^^ rb^ different people and the information that the individual would have 

r'";"^ ''■'liked'''to'givbT'' ' ' " ' ^ " ■" ^' •; p... 

A study of the interaction processes in which CCTV/VR has been 
\ised has shown that a confrontation with one's own videorecorded behavior 
during psychotherapeutic treatment gives guidance in the development of .' 
a more realistic perception of one's own person, which results in changes ^ 
in the individual's reaction to other people (Onder, 1970, p. 23). ; 

Wylie;(l96l, p. 246) and later Steiner h Rogers (1963, pp. / 1 28-1 36) 
pointed out that the main motive for looking at oneself and selecting new 
/ information about one^s own behavior lies in the effort to increase: or at 
least retain self-esteem. ! Wolf (1943) and Nielson (1962) report extreme 
- -e ce - of the information- that- the vperson'---;— - 

Vi : received by seeing himself oh filtri. Qne of the first experiments in this area 

— out by Cdrnelison & Ar senian (l 960)l They used both still picture i^^^-^^r- : 

and film for the confrontation. The reaction pattern varied greatly. Both 
'^psychic shock" and favorable changes in persons undergoing psychothera- . 
\j eutic treatment were renorted. Kagan, Krathwohl & Miller ; (1 963, pp. 

37 -"243) developed in connection with the CCTV/VR- technique a- teclmique • . -/ ; 



that is called "Interpersonal pi^ocess recall'* (IPR.). This technique gives 
the participants in a dyadic confrontation, increased opportunities imme- 
diately^ after, the confrontation to recall past images and to recall experien- 
ces from the .dyadic confrontation." The technique xs regarded by the writers 
as a !!.major breakthrough in psychiatric methodology". 

StoUer (1967) used the CGTV/VR teclmique in' a psychotherapeutic 
treatment of groups, of patients. It is a known fact that long hospitalization 
often leads to apathy, i. e, considerable reduction in reactions. StoUer 
reported progress in the form of an increased number of reactions from 
patients who had been at the hospital for more than 10 years. 

Walz &: Johnston (1963) investigated the efifSct which externally me- 
diated self-confrontation has on self-perception^jri^ The 
study showed that, after having seen themselves, the subjects in the ex- . 
periment could more easily accept other people''3 assessments of their 
professional skills and that they became less positive in self -evaluation. 
■ The study also showed that videorecording offers a unique instrument for 
helping students during their practice period to understand themselves 
better and to be more aware of the feelings of 'tlie patients. Kagan et al 
(1963) also used CCTV/VR feedback in order to help counselors learn 
interview; techniques. The test result in this case noted that trainee counse- 
lors feel sufficiently removed from the image of themselves on the tele- 
vision screen to be able to see the s subject^' on the TV monitor screen ob- 
■:Jeclively. ■; 

Abbott (1965) investigated the relations during treatment between i 
therapist and patient by recording the patient's behavior in a treatment 
situation. The purpose of thi s study was to investigate the effects on the 
behavior of the patients when they were confronted with their own behavior. 
The author's conclusions that can be based on controlled results ara that ]. 
the self -confrontation resulted at fir st in a decrease in the responsibility- 
shown by the patient for the treatment process. The self- confrontation did; 
not, however, stop the patient from taking responsibility at the end of the 
experiment. Confrontation with oner's own behavior resulted in an increased 
interest in one's person and in increased motivation in the individual for ^ 
understanding his own Ego (Abbott, 1 965, p. 111). 

Stroller (1967) found that schizophrenic subjects started after a / ■ 
V;4r|Jeribd of self-confrontation with their physical appearance to observe 
their own undesirable behaviors and tried to charige them. ■ 

Kaul, Kaul St Bcdnar (1973, pp. 1 32-1 36) investigated counselor 
":onfrontation and depth of client sclf-exploration. The hypothesis in this 
study was ^ that if confrontation leads to a general increase in client self- 



r as a'''major>rcakth^ 

' Stoller (1967) used the CCTV/VR tecl^nique in a psychotherapeutic 
treatment o£ groups of patients. It is a known foct that long hospitalization 
often leads to apathy/ i, e, considerable reduction in reactions. Stoller 
reported progress in the form ox an increased number of reactions from 
patients who had bnen at the hospital for more than 10 years. * 

Wals & Johnston (1963) investigated the. effect which externally me- 
diated 6 elf- confrontation has on self-perception in trainee counselors. The 
study showed that, after having seen tliemselves, the subjects in the ex- 
' perimcnt could more easily accept other people''s assessments of their 

professional skills and that they became less positive in self -evaluation. 
The study also showed that videorecording offers a unique instrument for 
helping students during their practice period to understand themselves 
better and to jbe more aware of the feelings of the patients. Kagan et al. 
(1963) also used CCTV/VR feedback in order to help counselors learn • 
interview techniques. The test result in this case noted that trainee counse- 
lors feel sufficiently removed from the image of themselves on the tele- 
vision screen to be able to see the '^subject" on the TV monitor screen ob- 
: jectively. 

Abbott (1965) investigated the relations during treatment between 
therapist and patient by recording the patient's behavior in a treatment 
^ situation. The purpose of this study was to investigate the effects on the 
behavior of the patients when they w^ere confronted with their own behavior. 
The author ''s conclusions that can be based on controlled results are that, 
the self-confrontation resulted at fir st in a decrease in the responsibility 
shown by the patient for the treatment process. The self- confrontation did 
not, however, stop the patient from taking responsibility at the end of the 
■ : ; experiment. Cbhfrb^^ resulted in an increased 

interest in one^s person and in increased motivation in the individual for 
.understanding his own Ego (Abbott; 1965, p. 111). 

y Stroller (1967} found that schizophrenic subjects started after a . 
period of self-confrontation with their physical appearance to observe 
their own undesirable behaviors and tried to change them. 

Kaul, Kaul &c Beclnar (1 973 ^ pp. 1 3Z-.1 36) investigated counselor 
confrontation and depth of client self-exploration. The hypothesis in this 
study was that if confrontation leads to a general increase in client sclf- 
' q exploration^ counselors with a ''confrontive" style should induce, greater " 
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self-exploration than counselors with a "speculative" style, i.e. with 
: . . indirect statements and open questions. The results of this study show that 
clients perceived greater, self-exploration than the counselors or assessor , 
did, irrespective of Ihe counselors' style. No difference of any significance 
could be established with respect to the hypothesis set up. 

Braucht (1970, pp. 95-101) studied the effects that immediate self- 
. confrontation has on patients' self-concept. The hypothesis in this study; 
was that patients who lose in self-esteem in re^ility improve their self- 
description, i.e. they become less defensive and achieve a more realistic 
isclf-concept. The use of this reality concept led to unequivocal and con-' 
sistent results that show (1) that self- confrontation was of great importance 
for an improvement in the patients' accuracy of self- description and (2) / 
. ■ that patients with grave or chronic psychiatric dL-^Lurbances gained most 
. from the self -confrontation. The hypothesis that patients feel threatened 
by this- process that has been put forward in many contexts cannot be said 
to have, received any confirmation from this investigation. 

Davis (1972, pp. 191 -1 92) describes the use of externally mediated 
self-confrontation in group-therapeutic contexts. The treatment concerned 
a group of 24 alcoholics. This group was divided into tv^o, so that 12 
patients were treated with self-confrontation and group therapy wloile the 
other 12 were treated with individual counseling, wthout self-confrontation. 
Of the first 1 2, only 4 did not manage to complete the program and 5 of them 
Could reduce their consumption of alcohol.' In the second group 9 patients 
< , : did not complete the program and 2 reduced.their consumption of alcohol. - ^ 
Berger (1973, pp; 304-306) presents a new method of approach by 
■ using , what he calls "Multi-image immediate impact video self -confronta- 
^ tion". ;-Via a CCTV/VR technique the patient is presented with a mulf:i- 
self-innage. Some images have by tecl-mical means been "distorted" to a ■ • 
. greater or lesser degree. These distorted images eire shown simultaneous- 
ly v/ith a non-disl-orted image, what is called a "clear image".. The purpose 
: , of this projective method of confrOTtS-tion is.to eUcit free associations with 
past or present self-concepts and "introjections". These associations are 
meant to lead subsequently to manifest insights and to map the patient's 
__._.,-......;.,seIf-as -It- is- experienced in the -pre'sentF¥erge'r •(^■9737--'pr-^^ ■ 

; "The multi-irnagc experience served as a ma rice r" or milestone in the way 
■■.,..^*^..^^'^^'^®,^''"P^,^^^'^^^ patients re 

. 'ments",- ' - " - . ' ' • . .., 

Studies in which specific standards are neither given nor accRpted ^ 
have also been carried out in educational contexts. The obiective of all 
.gj^(]"-"cl,s of education is, to aclueve behavioral modifications. It is the indi-. 



viduai^s image of himself and his environment that must be subjected to a 
process of change, since the individual's knowledge of himself and the world 
around' him is represented in the image. Thus the behavior of the individual P . 
depends on his image of the universe. The individual's image can be changed 
. by means of the transmission of information that is meaningful for the indi- 
vidual and this in its .turn is the basic, prerequisite for changes in attitude 
and behavior. ■. ■ ■ ' 

Kerber (1967) tried to. determine the extent and the demonstrable 
effecti3 that confrontation with one's owji behavior in teaching situations has 
on the student teachers' way of developing a V'personal-professional con- 
cepf . The measuring instrument used is "Cantril^s Self-Anchoring'Scale". 
The study (Kerber, 1967, pp. 106-108) showed three forms of change: 

1. ; a change from an idealistic to a more realistic way of regarding the ; ^ 
:.. teaching -■ 

2. a reinforcement of the feeling of being a beginner and increased 
awareness of the difficulties that are involved in becoming an V*ideal 

" ■ ^ teacher^' ;-■ 

3. a more critical and more analytical attitude than was shown by the 
student teachers before they saw themselves. 

All the subjects in the experiment considered that a continuous self-evalua- 
. . tion is necessary to achieve a change from being a beginner to being a 

successful teacher and that there is: always a need to analyse one's own 
■; .teaching. '■ ' ' 

- ; Peppermah (1 967) investigated the effect that vide ore cording has in ^^^^^^^^^^ '^^^^^ 

^'counselor training" on the trainees' self-evaluation without the mediating 
influence of a tutor. Pepperman's (1967, p. 75) results showed among 
: other things that the patients who were treated by trainees who were trained 
in the us'aal way assessed these trainees more positively than the patients 
who were treated by the group of trainees who were able to see themselves 
via the CCTV/VR technique. The trainees' self-assessment at the end of >: i 

the experiment did not show any appreciable difference between the two 
groups. The group that could see itself showed during the experiment a 
noticeable improvement in the objectivity of their self-assessmentj while ;! v 
the group that was trained in the usual way from start to finish did not 
show any change in self-assessment. An analysis of special patterns of 
behavior showed behavioral modifications. The group that.saw thernselves 
^ - : V via" CCTV/VR showed an appreciable improvement in "positive cornmunica- ' 
tion behaviors "* . „..■/,'■, 

Dieker, Grane & Brown (1968) conducted an investigation in order 
^''O study the significance of repeated self-confrontation via CGTV/VR on 
; E^^tudents' self-concept. The hypothesis in this study was that self- confront 



by means of the transmission of information that is meaningful for the indi- ; 
vidual and this in its turn is the basic prerequisite for changes in attitude 
and behavior. 

Kerber (1967) tried to determine the extent and the demonstrable 
effects that confrontation with one's own behavior in teaching situations has 
on the student teachers.; way of developing a/'personaKprofessional con- 
cept\'. The measuring instrument used is "Cantrips Self -Anchoring Scale". • 
The study (KcTber, 1967, pp. 106-108):showed three forms of chinge: 

1. a change from an idealistic to a more realistic Way of regarding the 
teaching 



2. 



a reinforcement of the feeling of being a beginner and increased 
awareness of the difficulties that are involved in becoming an '4deal 



teacher^ 



3. a more, critical and more analytical attitude than was shown by the 
student teachers before they saw themselves. 

All the subjects in the experiment considered that a continuous self-evalua- 
tion is necessary to achieve a change from being a beginner to being a 
successful teacher and that there is always a need to analyse one's own 
teaching. 

! Pepperman (1967) investigated the effect that videorecording has in 
"counselor training" on the trainees' self- evaluation without the mediating 
influence of a tutor. Pepperman's (1967, p. 75) results showed among 
other things that the patients who were treated by trainees who were trained 

: in the usual way assessed these trainees more positively than the patients 
who were treated by the group of trainees who were able to see themselves 
via the CCTV/VR technique^ The trainees' self-assessment at the end of 
the experiment did not show any appreciable difference between the two 
. ?^ showed during the experiment a 

i . noticeable improvement in the; objectivity of their self-assessment, while 
the group that was trained in the usual way from start to finish did not = 
show any change in self-assessment. An analysis of special patterns^f 
behavior; showed behavioral modifications. The group that saw themselves 
■ via CCTV/VR showed an appreciable improvement in "positive communica- 
tion behaviors". 

Dieker, Crane &: Brown (1968) conducted an investigation in. order 
: to study the significance of repeated self- confrontation via CCTV/VR on 
students' self-concept. Th^ hypothesis in this study was that self- '^.onfr on-; 
Q *;ation leads to the students' ( in a speech course) evolvine an actual self 

€RiC-'~~-~^-:^-.-,.: 1..-; ^ 
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which is more similar to their ideal than students without self- confrontation 
via CCTV/VR. The reisuU of this investigation wa however , that the stu- 
dents who did not see thomr:)cl vos; via CCTV/VR achieved an increased con- 
gruity between the ratings of the actual self and the ideal self. This result 
supports the conclusion drav^o-i by Kerber- (1967). 

Salomon & McDonald (1969) investigated information selection and 
attitude changes in in-^service teeichcr trainees who for the first time saw 
themselves in a teaching situation. The investigation showed that self- 
observation leads to attitude changes that are related to the subjects' pre- 
dispositions. Salomon h McDonald (1969, p. 14) establish that when there 
is no model for "good teaching'', no tutoring and no new and general norms 
are accepted, the reaction to seeing oneself and one''s own performance in 
the teaching situation is largely decided by the subjects" predispositions. 
This means that the subjects" satisfaction with their performance prior to 
seeing the recording will decide what is observed on a TV monitor, in what 
way it is evaluated and to which attitude and behavioral changes it will lead.. 
Unfortunately the writers did not use a control group design, e. g. a group 
that was given tutoring in connection with seeing themselves. 

■ Berman, Shulman & Marwit (1973) studied this problem among others, 
in the framework of a carefully planned experiment. In the investigation 
the assessment of audio videotapes of the behavior of subjects by 96 assessors 
: (48 males, 48 females) was studied. The experiment (Berman, Shulman & 
„ ,Marwit,„l 973, p,.. 6 )!. shows that the subjects ■ 
to a high degree with the subjects" expectations of their own behavior 
(honest, apprehensive, sceptical). A generalization of these results means 
that people wall probably say that they have behavecMn ascertain way (e.g. 
relaxed) despite the fact that the behavioral evidence is to the contrary. 

Boone &: Goldberg"s (1969) experiment showed a general trend in the 
': subjects" reactions that indicates that the subjects appear to be less , 
• inclined to assess themselves as *'less good" after the first experience of 
externally rnediated self-confrontation than is the case on later confronta- 
tion occasions (although fluctuations occur). The authors observed (p. 23) 
that subjects with lowr self-evaluation more often make use of negative re- 
inforcement than subjects with high self -evaluation. In addition the study 
showed that the subjects" positive reinforcement techniques were more . 
^stable and- r^ change than n^^ 

main result in this experiment was that subjecrs with high self-eyaluati^^ 
did not change their self-perception as ai result of externally mediated seif- 
xoiifrontation, ; .i'v ; ^ ^ 

i Robe|rts (1 972) states that many ^'normal" people with low self -eya- V; 
^uatiQi^iaY 



conclusion: drawn:by ^^''••■■■^■i''":' ''^^^^ ■■■'■■.■■■'■■"^■^ '' ■■■^^'M^ 

Salomon & McDonald (1 969) investigated informatioa selection and ^ 
attitude changes in in-service teacher trainees who for the first time saw 
. themselves in a teaching situation. The investigation showed that self- 
observation leads to attitude changes th^it are related to the subjects' pre- 

■ dispositions. Salomon McDonald (1 969, p. 14) establish that when there 
is no model for "good teaching'^, no tutoring and no new/and general norms 
are accepted, the reaction to seeing oneself and one^s own performance in 
the teaching situation is largely decided by the subjects' predispositions. 

. This means that the subjects' satisfaction with their performance prior' to 

seeing,.the recording will decide whai is observed on a TV monitor, in what 
way it is evaluated and to wliich attitude aild behavioral changes it. will lead. 
Unfortunately the writers did not use a^control group design, e. g. a group 
that was given tutoring in connection with seeing themselves, 

Berman, Shulman & Marwit (1973) studied this problem among others, 
; irilbe framework of a carefully planned experiment. In the investigation 

the assessment of audio videotapes of the behavior of subjects by 96 assessors 
(48 males, 48 females) was studied. The experiment (Berman, Shulman & 

■ Marwit, 1973, p. 6) shows that the subjects^ perception of self covariates 
to a high degree with the subjects^ expectations of their own-behavior 
(honest, apprehensive, sceptical). A generalization of these results means 
that. people will probably say that' they have behaved in a certain way (e. g. 
relaxed) despite the fact that the behavioral evidence is to the contrary. 

■ . - Boone Sc Goldberg^s (1969) experiment showed a general trend in the 
subjects" reactions that indicates that the subjects appear to be less • 
inclined to assess themselves as "less good" after the first experience of 

: : externally mediated self -confrontation than is the case on later confronta - 

(although" fluctuation s o The' axithbr s observed (p; 23y'^^^^ '"^^ 

: that subjects with low self-evaluation more often make use of negative re- 
inforcement than subjr^cts with high self-evaluation. In addition the study : 
showed that the subjects'' positive, reinforcement techniques were more 
stable and resistant to change than negative reinforcement techniques. The 
' •* main result in this experiment was that subjects with high self-evaluation . 

; . did not change their self -perception as a result of externally mediated self- 

: confrontation. ' 

'Roberts (1972) states that many "normal" people with low self- eva- ^ 
Q luafio'n.have difficulty in establishing effective communication and that 
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there, is every reason to suppuye that the relation between an individual's 
self-image and self-evaluation is more than an artificial relation* For the 
individual the basic problem of fu liiiling the demand for self-knowledge, 
'^know thyself " and ''unto thyself be true", stems from difficulty in deve- 
■ loping the skill; (based on the individual''s interaction with other people) of 
being able to see oneself as others see, hear or react to the person in 
question^ 

Self-exploration and self-evaluation are two basic concepts, which 
have been used in a comprehensive self -confrontation experiment (Bier- 
schcnk, 1972 b), in which the experimental factors are fixed and manipula - 
tive and the design fully crossed and completely balanced. The experiment . 
used audi^'b -videotapes of microlessons in order to study, among other 
things, student teachers^ perception, and evaluation plus self- improvement. 
The self -confrontation experiment consists of an attempt to modify the 
student teachers' perception and evaluation by means of self- confrontation 
mediated by videotapes and trr^ditional tutoring. 

The main results have been described in Bierschenk (1972 b), but in 
this context it can be of interest to mention that neither traditional tutoring 
nor externally mediated self- confrontation via CCTV/VR influenced the 
student teachjers" perception or evaluation appreciably, possibly because 
the period of influence during the experiment lias been too short for the 
different experimental conditions to be able to bring about observable 
: ; e^ result confirms the findings of Waimon & Rarnseyer 

.(L970). A detailed stiidy of the experiment^'s design, analysis techniques, 
results, implications and recommendations for; continued research is to be 
found in Bierschenk (1 972 b). .'. 

A continued evaluation of the experiment's follow-up studies has led 
to results that ought to be, of great importance \vhen it comes to mapping 
the individual's perception and.evaluation structure. The experiment''s . 
level analyses show that neither the perception nor the evaluation of the ; 
' student teachers changes appreclably during the entire period of training 
(3 years , the interval between the experiment and the follow-up was two \. 
years). Structure analyses of both student teachers^ perception and evalua- 
*^~ ■ " " " -tibn"' a^^^ '~ • 

cesses showed at the end of the training at the School of Education that 

' . there' is a'^demonstrable common structure in the perception of the student ....... 

: teachers and the educational experts, but that there is no demonstrable com-:; 
mpn structure; in their evaluation. In addition, the experirrientai results ' 
' show; that the evaluation structures of the student teachers and the educa- 
i gj^^tibnal experts have no demonstra^ either at the beginning : 

end of the training ; period. .To some extent, these results are : ;. 



loping the skill (based on the indiyiclual''s interaction with other people) of 
being able to see oneself as others see, hear or react to the person in 
question/ 

Self- exploration .and self-evaluation are two basic concepts, which • 
have been used in a comprehensive self -confrontation experiment (Bier - 
schenk, 1972 b), in wliich the experimental factors are fixed and nianipula- 
tive and the design fully crossed and completely balanced. The experiment \ 
used audio-videotapes of microlessons in order to study, among other 
things, student teachers^ perception, and evaluation plus self-improvement. 
The self -confrontation experiment consists of an attempt to modify the 
student teachers^ perception and evaluation by means of self-confrontation - 
mediated by videotapes and traditional tutoring. 

The main results have been described in Bierschenk (1972 b), but in 
this context it can be of interest to mention that neither traditional tutoring 
nor externally mediated self-confrontation via CCTV/VR influenced the 
student teachers^ perception or evaluation appreciably, possibly because 
the period of influence during the experiment has been too short for the 
different experimental conditions to be able to bring about observable 
effects. However, this result confirms the findings of Waimon & Rarnseyer 
"(1970). A detailed study of the experiment's design, analysis techniques, 
■results, implications and recommendations for continued research is to be 
found in Bierschenk (1972 b). 

A continued evaluation of the experiment^'s follow-up studies has led 
to results that ought to be, of great importance when it comes to mapping 
the individual's perception and evaluation structure. The experiment's 
level analyses show that neither the perception nor the evaluation of the 
student teachers changes appreciably during the entire period of training 
(3 years the interval between the experiment and the follow-up was two 
years). Structure analyses of both student teachers' perception and evalua- 
tion and educational experts' perception and evaluation of teaching pro- 
cesses showed at the end of the trainirg at the School of Education that 
there is a demonstrable common structure in the perception of the student 
teachers and the educational experts, but that there is no demonstrable com- 
mon structure in their evaluation. In addition, the experimental results 
show that the evaluation structures of the student teachers and the educa- ; 
tional experts have no demonstrable connection, either at the beginning 
or at the end of the training period. To some extent, these results are 



supported by the findings of Dieker. Crane Brown (1968). these authors 
. con^e to the conclusion that there is greater correspondence between seU- 
rating and instructor ratings in the self- confrontation group than in a con- 
trol group. Of gre^jjer value rin this context, however, is the well-designed 
study of Bermap ef%r-(V973).' The writers found! that the'subjects' percep- 
; tion (in the evaluative sens^ of the word) of their own behavior (honest. 

apprehensive, sceptical) is not significantly correlated with judge ratings 
of the subjects- behavior. The Avriters' study of the subjects' -perception- 
of the experin^enter's behavior (professional, warm, active) points in^the 
, same direction, i- e. the subjects'-perception" of the experimenter's be- 
havior is not significantly correlated with the : subjects' expectations con- 
.corning the experimenter's behavior. But the subjects' perception of the i 
. ;.^;^P^.^^"^«^'«^'s t>ehavior is significantly correlated with the judges^ratings 

: \JiMe^e:^'pcvimentoT's behavior (warm and active). In this case the'~sub- • 
: jects'simply form another group of judges. ' 

These findings of independent research (Bierschehk,- 1973 . b; Bergman 
: ; ^'^1; 19^) are of great/importance for the continuing experimeiital 

research: For if we do not succeed in creating common evaluation struc- ; 
tures or at least establish on which points they differ, there can hardly be ; 
any prospects of achieving behavioral modifications as a result of, teaching ' 
. programsr Not until the trainees reassess their; wn"^^^^^ 
V be a readiness forj building up new "desirable" : patterns of beliavior. Judging 
J^^ ;. :.. 

tion does not immediately lead to changes in the trainees' perception and " ,! 
evaluation structure, but taking.a:longer view, changes do occur. In addi-. \ 
: :y tion self -confrontation should need systematic training if the individual is ■ 
to be able to make use of such non -verbal"self" -information. Iri' the studies 
; :: :in which externally mediated self- confrontation via GCTV/VR has been used, 
.. the subjects are reported l.o have become deeply involved in this kind of 
self-confrontation. Allen -^c Ryan ( ,] 969, p. 55t have observed a general 
:uncertainty in their subjects concerning ibeir first teaching perfdrmance 
and recommend that during this first critical period the : student teacher s 
^. : . should be given so many videotape recordings that they can achieve coh^ ": 

\^^^r ~-^^^^o between their -ir^tVrnaL--and.:extorAa]^^^:^ 

^ TV image) before any morc systcmatic influence via e. g. a tutor is star- 

,.'..,„,; 

certainty" -can be expected to pass or how many times an individual stu- 
; , dent teacher shovild see his lesson(s), v ^ : 

, ; Bierschenk (1973 a): found within the sclfVcvaluation dimension that : i : 

EI^C''^'^*^ — — ^^^^^ self-evaluations on the first confrontation occasion 
the .teaching p 



:;:::study :of Berman et al (1973). The.writcrs found that'^tho subjects' percep- 
■ tion (in the evaluative sense ol* the vvord) of their own behavior (honest, ' 
apprehensive, • sceptical) is not significantly correlated with judge ratings 
of the subjects' behavior. The writers' study of the subjects' 'perception'' ^ 
of the experimenter's behaviour (professional, warm, active) points in the 
same direction^ i.e. the subjects'"porception'^ ot* the experimenter's be- 
havior is not significantly correlated with the subjects' expectations con- 
cerning the -experimenter's behavior. But the subjects' perception of the 
experimenter's behavior is significantly correlated with the judges' ratings 
of the experimenter's behavior- (warm and active). In this case the sub- 
..•jects simply form another group^ of judges. / ' ' : 

: These findings of independent research (Bierschenk, 1973 b; Bergman 
et ai, 1 973) are of great importance for the continuing, ex^ 

research. For if we do not succeed in creating common evaluation struc- ' • 
tures or at least establish oii which points they differ , there can hardly be 
: any prospects of achieving behavioral modifications as;a re.sult of teaching 
programs. Not until the trainees reassess their own behavior, can there " 
be a readiness for building up new ^^desirable^* patterns of beliavior. Judging 
from the results of -the experiments, one can assume that self - confronta- .; 
tion does not immediately lead to changes; in the trainees'' perception and 
evaluation structure, but taking a longer^view, changes do occur. In addi^- 
^.tipn self confrontation should need systematic training if the individual is 
to be able toniake use of such non- verbal ''self'-mformation. In the studies 
in which externally mediated self -confrontation via CCTV/VR has been used, 
the subjects are reported to have become deeply involved in this kind of 
sclf-cGnfrontation. Allen fc Ryan ( 1969, p. -SS) have observed a general 
uncertainty in their subjects concerning their teaching performance 

and recommend that during this first critical period .the student teachers : ^ 
should, .be... given so many videotape recordings that they can achieve; con- . 
gruence betwe^en. their internal and external conceptions (self-image and 
TV image) ;before any more systematic influence via e/g tutor is star- •'• 
ted.:i;The writers say nothing, however »^un- • ■ 

certainty*^ can be expected to paiss or how many times an individual stu- 
dent teacher should see his lesson(s). : 

: ■ ,Bi^^^ (1973 a) found within the self -evaluation dimension that: V: 

the; student teachers' self- evaluations on the fir st confrontation occasion- ; : 
(when the teaching occasion held constant) is more positive than on the 



;= second and third play back of the experiment's vldeorecorcled material. ■ V 
This result implies that the student teachers need several play backs (bet- 
ween 3 and 6) of the b ame . situation if they are really to be able to make 
evaluative changes then\selves. In addition-these results do not- verify 
earlier research results (Dieker, Crane & Brown, J 968, p. 5; Boone 
?c Goldberg, 1969,: p. 1^) that subjects/feel their per.tOivnance in the first 
externally mediated self- confrontation via CCTV/VR to be ^les^: good", 
that they become deeply involved in this type of self- confrontation and that 
they react with extreme emotionality. Nor does the student teachers'" satis- 
faction with their o\ra achieveinents appear to decide what is observed on 
the Ty mpuitor .and the way'in which it is evaluated, since repeated con- 
frontation's with the same microlesson lead to demonstrable differences in 

V the reassessments. 

j The individual's way of focussing on the physical aspects of his own 

: ^person, for v/hich Allen Ryan (1969i p- 55) have coined the term "cos- 
metic effect" is, according to. the authors, of relatively short duration but 
. this stage is also described as being very delicate. But Glaus (1968) goes 

one step further by giving "cosmetic effects" as a possible reason for the' ^ 
subjects' not making effective use of cues, when training "higher, order ! 
questioning". Her idea is that the subjects are preoccupied by their physi- ^ 
cal aspects, which hinders a rational treatment of the videorecordings and 
that therefore the cues remain without effect. In externally mediated self- 
confrontation vi". CCTV/VR, a situation exists in w^ ich de-automatization " 
occurs. Our results (Bierschenk, 1973 a) show that repeated confronta- ; ■ 
. tions with identical videotaped microlessons" influence the individual's 

. identification experience in different v/ays. While three repeated playbacks 
■ of a microlesson only.led to slight changes towards an. increased recogni^ 

■ : tion,. it was not until the: fifth playback that the student teachers to a de- 
: monstrably greater extent experience their behavior as being as they 

■ . expected. At ihe sixth viewing, however , a new de -automatization occurs 
; : of the y^^^tomatized" self -.image, in that, the behavior is once .again ex- 

- perienced as beingvmore unexpected, ; Here the confrontation- experiences 
that are^in; another context (Bierschenk, 1972 a; 
- J. . a de-automatizing process, of the usual. way of :experiencing oneself seem 

; to have led to a redirection of the attention to/such processes for which it ' 
: had no longer been necessary, . since the functions had become, automatic. 
Thus it .seems as if,; tennporarilv at least, a disorganization, of the func- . •/ 
J..,: .; tions has occurred :Vv^^ prerequisite if new func^^ are tp.be. built. ; , 

■■S^'- '"^P--: ■ ' .-i':- .'■ : '\ , ' ■'' ■'■■}'.'''■■ ' 

Q Some kind of reassurance from: a tutor leads./ however, to^;t 

:l€ ^iyto ^^fc • -tea che r ;:r etaihing :hi s impressions from the first viewing^ It is diff- /"^^^^^ 



: : & Goldbergi 1969, p. 18) that subjects ieel their performance in the first 
externally mediated self-confrontation via CCTV/VR to be "less good'', • 
: , : = , . that they become dco^ ' Involved in this type of self- confrontation and that 
they react with extreme emotionality. Nor does the student teachers'' satis 
faction with their o\to achievements appear to decide what is observed on 
the TV monitor , and the way in which it is evaluated, since repeated con- 
frontations with the same microlesson lead to demonstrable differences in 
the reassessments. 

The indivi{;lual^s way of focussing on the physical aspects of his own 
person, for v/hich Alien &^ Ryan (1969/ p. '55) have coined the term "cos- 
metic effect" is, according to the authors, of relatively short d\iration but 
this stage is also described as being very delicate. But Claus^ (1968) goes 
. one atep further by giving "cosmetic effects" as a possible reason for the 
subjects' not making effective use of cues, when training "higher order 
questioning". Her idea. is that the subjects are preoccupied. by their physi- 
: cal aspects, which hinders o rational treatment of the videorecordings and 
that therefore the cues remain without effect; In externally/mediated self- 
confrontation vv\ CCTV/VRy a situation exists in w' ich de -automatization 
occurs. Our results (Bierschenk, • 1 973 a) show that- repeated confronta- 
; tions: with identical videotaped micxolessons influence the individual's 

identification e::perience in different ways. While three repeated playbacks 
. of a microlesson only led to slight changes towards an increased recogni- 
tion, it was not until the fifth playback that the student "teacher s to a de- 
monstrably greater extent experience their behavior as being as they 
expected. At the sixth viewing, hov/ever, a new de -automatization occur s 
of the V'automatized" self -image, in that the behavior is once again ex- .; 
perienced as being more unexpected. Here the :c6nfrontation experiences 
^ ^ that are in another context (Bierschent:, 1972 a, pp. 22- 29) described as 
; V a de-automatizing process of the usual way of experiencing oneself seem 
. to have led to a redirection .of the attention to buch processes for which it 
had: no longer been necessary,; 3ince the functions had.become! autornatic. ; 
r.^ Thus it seems as if, temporarily at least, a disorganization of the func - 
tions has occurred v/hich is a prerequisite if new functions are to be built 
. ■ ;. up.'; ', ■■ ?■ ■ ■■; ■ " ■ ■ ' , , : ' : ' i i. ■ ■ • ; , ' ■ 

;. Some kind of reassurance from a tutor leads,. howevRr;. to the stu- 
I dent teacher retaining his impressions from the first viewing. It is diff- 
^-^-ilt to say whether or not this Ciffcct is desirable, since the tutor^'s re- 
ERIC ssurance could very well be seen as a reinforcement of the student' ^ 



teachcr''s defensive position prior to his experience of self-confrontation 
ctnd thus nullify the effect of repeated confrontations With his own video- 
recorded microlossons. This interpretation is supported by the results 
obtained by Kerber (1967) and Dicker, Crane &i Erown (1968), The results 
. of Watts (1973, p. ,214) alsp confirm that the tutor helps to maintain the 
student teacher's imago of himself. Watts finds that the hypothesis in. his 
experiment is confirmed by the results' of the experiment/ namely "that 
subjects'* undervaluing of both cognitive'and physical performance tends 
to be greater where a critic is not available to provide and reinforce a 
model of the approximate behavior "/ The author s conclusions, which 
are based oh this study, should'however be regarded with some reservation 
since the design applied does not..permit any control of instructor x method 
interactions. . , . 

Thus the tutor appears to sustain the st\ident teachers'' usual way of 
looking at themselves, which in its turn does not permit cUiy change in a 
relative autonomy, i. e. freedom irom the influence of authorities. 

Tutors (supervisors, advisors, critics etc* ) provide the context for - 
self-evaluation in teacher training and rein.'jrce in this way a model against 
which performance has to be judged by the student teachers. It has been 
demonstrated that the p-^esentation of models is of significance for learning 
and training. Among the studies of which specific standards or models of 
behavior are given or accepted by the individual, some of the most impor- 
tant are those which have been carried out at Stanford University Center 
for Research and Development in Teaching/ by;the: US- Air Force and at 
the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, This, 
type of investigations is reported in Chapter 5. : • 

To sumn narize. A large pumber of investigations have^been studied, of . 
which those described above are a selection inteiided to represent the re- 
sults that are significant for further research on the self-confrbntation ; , 
variable in connection with personal change. Ah attempt to find guideline is \ 
for continued research;V/ork and a pattern in the educationa! and psycholo- 
gical implications that have been presented in connection with the indivi^; 
dual empirical results has led to the following main conclusions with re- 
gard to: ■;. '. .. . ,\ 

Perception ' : . , ■ . ,. 

1 \ ' Increased objectivity in the individual's: self -perception / in the sense 
of inter subjectivity ' • ; • 

Increased realism through the adjustment of the individual's self- . 
■perception,;,; ;,.,;/,;:.•;'■:■■:]•;'. 



3. Greater breadth of association and increased opportunities -for the 
remembrance and retrieval of past images through the ^'Multi -image 
immediate impact video self- confrontation'' 

4. Predispo.3ition has a controlling influence on the individual's self- 
perceptioi^ 

5. Expectations covariate to a considerable extent with self -perception 

6. Individuals with high self-esteem are to a lesser degree influenced in 
their self-perception by externally mediated self-confrontation than 
individuals with low self-esteem 

7. The use of externally mediated self -confrontation necessitates help in 
conceptualization, which means a systematic training if the individual 
is to be able to use first-hand information 

8. De -^automatization of one's way of seeing one's self requires a num- 
ber (about 6) of repeated playbacks of identical situations before de- 

^ automatization processes occur. 

Evaluation 

I . VideovsLriations (e. g, teacher, pupil, teacher & pupil) are as effec-^ 
: : tive as tutoring with regard to the student teachers' evaluative ability 
in assessing their own teaching 

2. Trainee counselors find it easier to accept other peoples' judgments 
of their own skills 

3. Externally mediated self-confrontation leads to less positive self- 
■ evaluation- ' ' r: --z. 

A. Self- evaluation differs to a considerable degree and in a consistent 
way from the evaluation by judges \ 

5c When judging a third person (e. g. the experimenter) both subjects 

and judges have a noticeable degree of agreement in their evaluation ' 
of this person 

6, Patients' self-concept becomes more realistic through the use of 
externally mediated self-con^ 



; 7, Externally mediated self -confrontation leads to a more critical 
analysis of oner's own behavior / : 

- - -8. .. Student teachers show a change from an idealistic to a more realistic 
i way of looking at their teaching 

O . 9. Evaluation of one's own behavior changes in accordance with the ' 
' ^ , number of videotape playbacks. The change function ; shows plateaux 



5. Expectations covariate to a considerable extent with self-perception 

6. Individuals with high self-csteern are to a lesser degree infiuenced in 
their self ^perception by externally mediated self- confrontati on than 
individuals With low self-esteem 

7. The use of externally mediated self- confrontation necessitates help in 
conceptuaUiation, which means a systematic training if the individual 

I is to be able to use first-hand information 

8. De.autonnatization of one ^s way of seeing one^s self requires a num- 
ber (about 6) of repeated playbacks of identical situations before de- 
automatization processes occur. 

• ' . • '■ - . ■ *'■■.,. 
Evaluation 

1. Videovariations (e. g. teacher, pupil, teacher & pupil) are as effec- 
tive as tutoring with regard to the student teachers' evaluative ability 
in assessing their own teaching 

2. Trainee counselors find it easier to accept other peoples' judgments i 

of their own skills . • ■ 
■ ' " i " \ ' ■ \ , ■■ ," ■ ^ ' \ . . ' 

3. Externally mediated self-confrontation leads to less positive self- 
evaluation V^-v 

t - 4. Self-evaluation differs to a considerable degree and in a consistent 
way from the evaluation by judges 

5. When judging a third person (e.g. the experimenter) both subjects 
and judges have a noticeable degree of agreement in their evaluation 
of this person 

6. ■ Patients' self-concept becomes more realistic through the use of 

externally mediated self -confrontation 

7. Externally mediated self-- confrontation leads t^ 
analysis of one's own behavior ^ 

; 8. , Student teachers show a change from an idealistic to a Tno'^G realistic 
way of looking at their teaching 

9. Evaluation of one's own behavior changes in accordance with the 
nunnber of videotape playbacks. The change function shows plateaux 

:-::;;ahd;;leaps , ^:''"^':''\ ^\ ' ^'^i'^'-^^'/^' ['-y. : ' .^-'r - I 
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10. 



11. 



Low self-esteem leads to negative reinforcement, while high self- 
.esteem l^ads to positive reinforcement of pupils 

RepCftted viewings , of identical situations lead to demonstrable diffe- 



rences in reassessment. 



ERIC 



Contradictory results and varying interpretations have been reported con- 
cerniJig the individuates reactions to self -confrontation experiences. tDepen- 
ding on the. population involved in the study, uiiferent developments m the 
, indi\4dual''s self- evaluation are reported. In psychotherapeutic contexts^ an 
initial negative s elf- evahiation that gradually beconnes positive ha is been 
observed. The use of externally mediated self -confrontation in educational 
contexts shows, on the other hand^ that the self -evaluation of the student 
teachers is usually positive in the beginning but gradually becomes more '^' 
negative* 



Belx avior 

1. E.>:ternaily mediated self-confrontation facilitates counselors" self- 
understanding . 

2/ Patients v/ho have been confronted with' their own videorecorded be- ' 
. havior show an increased feeling of responsibility 

3, Ext<*-»rnally mediated self-eonfronta-tion increases the motivation for 
, luiderstanding the actions of oneself and others ^ 

4, : In: patients who have been confronted v.-ith their own behavior , an 

increased tendency is seen for their undesirable behaviors to change : 
towards such that are inore"desirable'^ . : ^ 

5, Alcoholics, who have participated in group therapy and who have been 
confronted \»,dth their q\yn behavior "s to r educe their alcohol 
consumption ' 

6, : Externally mediated seif-cu.[ifrontatipn increases insight into; one- 
: self and the world around one 

7, . Externally mediated self-^confrontation leads to more positive commu- 

, nication behavior s than are seen in people who have not been confron- 
ted with their own videotaped behav^ibr 

From this sunn max y tlie re arise three main problems, . v/hich future re- ■ 
search .on, externally mediated self- confrontation via GCTV/VR and its ^ ■ 
uses should tackle: • ' : : ' 

1. ;;/• Clarification of the terminology . ■ : 

, .] The research on the observation of one^s own bigh^yij^iLj^^_ma2aa-J^^ 



Contradictory resiilts and varying interpretations, have b'een reported con- 
cerning the individual's reactions to self-confrontation experiences. Dopen- 
. ding^on the poptilation involved in the study, different developments in the . 
individual's self -evaluation are reported. In psychotherapeutic contexts, an 
initial negative self-evalxiation that gradually becomes positive has been 
observed. The use of externally mediated self- confrontation in educational 
contexts shows, on the other hand^ that the self -evaluation of the student 
teachers is usually positive in tlie beginning but gradually becomes more 
negative. 

Beli ayior '- • ." • 

1. Extevnaily mediated seif-confrontation facilitates counselors' self- 
uncier standing ; - : • • . 

2. Patients w^ho have been confronted with their own videorecorded be - . 
havior show an increased feeling of responsibility * , , 

3. Externally mediated self-confrontation increases the motivation for 
- \uider standing the actions of oneself. and others 

4. In patients who have been confronted with their own behavior, an , 

: . increased tendency is seeii for their undesirable behaviors to change 
towards such that are iiiOre "'desirable" 

5. ; Alcoholics who have participated in group therapy and who have been 

confronted v-dth their own behavior seems to reduce their alcohol 
consumption ; 

■ 6.: Externally mediated self-confrontation increases insight into one- 
; self and the world around one 

7. : Externally mediated self -confrontation leads :t6. more positive commu- 
:^ nication behavior s: than are seen in people who:;have not been confron- 
■; ted with their own videotaped behavior 

/From this summary there arise three main problems, Which future re-; ; 
search on externally mediated self -confrontation via CCTV/VR and its 
uses should tackle; ■ ■ • 

l'., / Clarification of the terminology 

. , The. research on the observation of one's own behavior bv me-^.ns. of 



CCTV/VR or film that is reported in the literature uses a multitude 
: of different concepts, such as: self -actualization, self-differentiation,' . 

■self- consistency, self-acceptance' oiv self -f-stoi m,: self- evaluation and 
self-cognitioh or solf-iiTiage, sclf-porception and self-confrontation, ■ 
The different concepts can, of course, be used in different contexts, 
but the conclusion draNvn by Wylie (1961, p. 317) remains: . 

''We have noted that tbfjernjviricali-esearchers on constructs con- 
■ .. cerning the self cannot be classiried according to theoretically rele- 

■ir . ^ ■ vant categories because the theories are vague, imcomplete and over- 
• lapping; and because no one theory has received extensive empirical 
exploration. " : 

• What is needed is a systematic research plan within the phenbmeno-" 

logical personality theories for the establishment of fruitful behavio- 
■ ral theories. The eir.pirical research shows that researchers have so 
far not attempted to investigate the variable "externally mediated self- 
r <=°^f^°^^tion'^ in a systeniatic manner; In order tb sy 

: " research results somewhat, the studies have been examined on the 

basis of Box 1. The basic hypothesis for this examination is that an 

individual's perception and evaluation will decide the extent to which 
the individual has control over the situation in which he finds himself. 
. i The auujeet's sentie Ox control over a situation is in its turn dependent 
on the individual opportunities for choosing alternative strategies of 
action. Thus the choice variable is of fundaimej tal importance for a 
: study of self-perception and evaluation. It is assumed that this yariable 
: has far-reaching consequences with regard to its effects on behavior. 
The experience of many possible" choices probably leads to greater 
tolerance in situations that are for the individual critical or unpleasant. 

2. Legal conditions and security 

.Considering the ever -growing amount of research data that : 
videbrecorcied^^^b or clients, it will become necessary 

: to take safety rneas-ares to protect the individiial^s right to privacy and guaran- 
tee security. This is assuming' that recbrding per se is not an infringement 
of the right to privacy, while the video playback of tapes to persons not 
originally present could be 'so .construed. ■ 

: The range and anr\biguity of this question suggest that the Vexperimen-^ : 
ter or counselor will %ve to determine f^^ his legal vulnerability, 

...,.1..:. *^H^^.9^^=:.J^ 9°^^^ I^X® sUgator usfi a; written c onsent 

form to obtain informed permis sion for the playback of videotaped protocol 
persons other than the original perticipants in the interactions 

ERJC Geertsma, 1 969, pp. 194-1^5. ) 
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3. The designing of experimental investigations 



Controlled experiments within the field of educational and psychological 
research in connection with the use of the more well-known statistical ana- 
lysis techniques are a minimum requirement if one wishes to decide ' 
between varying opinions about the most adequate application of the technique 
of. externally mediated self- confrontation via CCTV/VR. Even if the de- 
ficiencies in design, measurement instruments, statistical analysis and 
interpretation (over- generalization) have not been explicitly stated for each 
individual study, it is quite plain in most cases the groups investigated 
consist of people who happened to be on hand. Only a few investigations 
make use of the control group design with satisfactory control groups. A 
stricter analysis than that which could be carried out within the limitations 
of this study would probably have led to the conclusion that only a few of 
the studies contain results that permit an interpretation on the basis of the 
investigation's empirical data and that the great majority are based on 
speculations, with little empirical foundation. 

A greater effort is required in order to achieve a more unequivocal 
formation of theories. The main explorative research at present should 
lead to systematically planned series of experiments in order to get the 
self-confrontation variable under control. 
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6. STIPULVTED MODELS OF BEI-IAVIOR AND THE PROCESS OF EX- I 
TERNAI.LY MEDIATED SELF CONFRONTATION , 

*\;Tut^^ student teachers try to' imitate 

^ or be guided by. The tutorCs teaching performance appears to be exemplary^ 
; I The educational system backs up this idea by trying to appoint as tutors in- 
I . service teachers who seem to be excellent practioners and who have long : 
j professional experience. This ''model" can be accomplished by the viewing; 

V of models on film or on' videotapes, through simulation or through rriicro-. r 
i teaching models. In this way special techjiiqucs or teaching styles 

demonstrated. Videotaped models differ considerably from normal teaching 
■ 1 situations,, since- attention is focus s'^d on specific teaching behaviors in- 

Y stead of the usual unfocussed classroom observation. The model can be 
described as an a priori organized; situation with the purpose of amplifying ; 
a specific teaching behavior and filtering out- other , probably'- distracting,^ 
information; ;■ 

Acheson (1964) investigated the importance of the tutor in relation to - 
; externally mediated self -information via GCTV/VR by me^ns of a two- 
factorial design. The ' writer comes to the conclusion that videorecbrding 
/as a feedback method combined v.ilh tutoring is a useful instrume'-U for 
/ v.making it easier for student teachers to analyse theniselves and change 
their behavior in a teaching situation. The use of videorecording also, 
brought about a limited.improvement in the tutor's possibility of producing 
behavioral modifications;; in the student teachers, through both direct and in-* 
. ■■ direct tutoring. . ■ ^ ' . ■ , 

Olivero (1 964) studied a number of problems with respect to the use 
of CCTV/VR techniques as a substitute for the student teachers'' direct ob- 
servations/of teaching processes, Olivero comes to the conclusion that 
<i^e students obviously/'need feedback if they are to be able to achieve be - 
havioralimodifications. Verbal feedback through a tutor plus videofeedback i 
, had in this study a greater effect than simply verbal feedback through a 
;.. tutor.,.' • ;. , .= .■':"■.■.,:':■;-■ ■ 

Orme (1966) showed on the other hand that it is more effective (l ) to ; 
: tutor solely with a physical person than (2) to let the- student teachers be^ v 
confronted „by^^^^^ teaching model s or (3) to confront the student,- 

teachers with their own videorecorded lessons. 

; Young (1 967) investigated fifteen different aspects that are in- 

purpose of . . 

this study was to determine the relative effectivity of different tutoring 
models in the practice of special skills (Stanford Skills). Student teachers ; 
gpj^(^" functioned ;as model teachers and were asked to enact concretely these : 
M aspects Lesson models: were yideore iui;erx ) • ; 



X nc cuucatioTiai sysxem pacKs up this idea by trying to appoint as tutors in- 
service teachers who seem to be excellent practioners and who have long 
professional experience. This- ''model" can be accomplished by the viewing, 
of models on film or on videotapes, through simulation or through micro- 
teaching niodcis. In this way special tecluuqucs or teaching styles can be 
■ demonstrated. Videotaped models differ considerably from normal teaching 
situations, since attention is focussed on specific teaching behaviors' in- 
stead of the usual unfocussed classroom observation. The model can be 
described as an a priori organized situation witli the purpose of amplifying 
; a specific teaching behavior and filtering out other, probably distracting, : 
information, 

Acheson (l 964-) investigated the importance of the tutor in relation to 
externally mediated self -information via CCTV/VR by means of a two- 
factorial design. The writer comes to the conclusion that videorecording 
as a feedback method coinbined with tutoring is a useful instrument for 
making it easier for student teachers to analyse themselves and change 
their behavior in a teaching situation. The use of videorocording also 
brought about a limited improvement in the tutor's possibility of producing 
behavioral modifications in the student teachers through both direct and in- 
direct tutoring. 

■ Olivero (1964) studied a number of problems with respect to the use - 
of CCTV/VR techniques as a substitute for the student teachers'! direct ob- ; 
servations of teaching processes.. Olivero comes to the conclusion that 
the Students obviously need feedback if they are to be able to achieve be- 
havioral modifications. Verbal feedback through a tufdT plus videofeedback 
had in. this, study a greater effect than simply verbal feedback through a 

-■ ■■tutor. : . ^/ " ■ ' . , ■ 

■ . ' Orme^(l966) showed on the other hand that it is more effective (1) to : 
. : tutor ^iolely with a physical per son than, (2) to let the student teacher^ be 

confronted by videorecorded teaching models or (3) to confront the student ' ; 
teachers with their own videorecorded lessons, 

V Young (1967) investigated; fifteen different aspects that are in- 
cluded in the student teachers^ training in- methodology. The purpose of ; 
.....this study was to deterriiine Llic i-tjlctlivc eXfeciivity of different tutoring' 
models in the practice of special skills (Stanford Skill?). Student teachers . . 
functioned as model teachers and were asked to enact concretely these 
^ methodological aspects. Lesson models were videorecorded and ia;;er- ; 
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foliated with comments. No noticeable main effect could be demonstrated. 
A temporary focussing in combination with '^specific'' illustrations appears 
however to be superior to a systematic focussing in combination with a 
"complete'' behavioral model. : ' 

In order to test Stanford's "microteaching" model, a microteaching 
project was started by Brusling in 1970. The main purpose in the applica- 
tion of this model was to Htudy the relation between teaching process and 
teaching results. The variable chosen was "cueing", following D. Young^s 
(1967) work on "cueing" as an important modeling variable. A cueing model 
was compared to "non-cueing''. In addition a study was made of the effects 
that seeing models of the same or opposite sex have on student teachers^ 
evaluation of their own teaching performance. The measurement variables 
were non-verbal cues (play of features, locomotion, pointing, gestures, 
head movements, duration of pupils' talk and duration of teacher's talk)i 
This study has still (1974) not been reported. A prelimina?y report (Br.us- ; 
ling, 1973) shows that only within the variable locomotion can any signifi- : 
cant difference be established, 

The question of how far a tutor in a dyadic confrdntationWith a stu- 
dent teacher counsels more effectively, i, e, mediates teaching strategies, 
than it is possible to do :via videor ecorded behavioral models or via ex- 
ternally mediated confrontation with one's teaching behavior cannot be 
answered on the basis of the research results so far available. Only more 
; carefully planned studies and the application of better analysis techniques 
than those used in the studies described above can increase our iinder- 
standing pi the interplay between tutor and student teacher. 

Unruh (1 967) conducted a method study in order to map the effective- 
ness of different registration methods with subsequent estimation of 
teaching situations by a panel of judges. In the study, typed reports, sound 
tape recordings, videotape recordings and a combination of these alterna- . 
tives were cpm.pared. This study also investigated on which registration 
technique the judges based their ''correct'^ assessments of the teacher's: 
efficiency: according to <i given efficiency criterion. To summarize it can 
be said that unruh finds tha.t the mcsi: valid source for the given supporting 
stimuli;, which provide the basis for the judges ' estimations , appear to be 
audid-videorecording of teacher behaviors. All the methods; used for the ■ 
analysis showed that the audio - visual recordings were the best sources 
for estimating the teacher ;S effectiveness. One explanation of this is that ■ 
the audio-vis\iarpres ntation mosi closely resembles tlie ordinary- class'-: 
room situation, i 
" * iLjung'Sc Naeslund (1968) studied the reliability of an ."effectiveness : :V 
criterionVj,' namely the assessment by educational experts; of student /■ 



■ In order to test Stanforid'*s Vmicrotcaching'' moder/,a microteWching^^ : 
project was started by Brufsling in i 970v |The main purpose in the applica- 
tion of this model was to study the .relation between teaching process and 
teaching re.?sults. The variable chosen was '^cueing", folIowing'D. Young^s" 
(1967) work on "cueing" aa an important modeling variable, A ciieing model 
was cfompared to *'non-cucing". In addition a study was made of the effects 
that seeing models of the same or opposite sex have on student teachers' 
evaluation of their own teacliing perrorimance; The measurement variables 
were non-verbal cues (play of features, locomotion, pointing, gestures, " 
head movements, duration of pupils' talk and duration of teacher's talk). . 
This study has still (1974) not been reported. A preliminary report (Brus- 
ling, 1973) shows that only within the variable locomotion :can any signifi- 
cant difference be established. ' : = 

The question of how far a tutor in a dyadic confrontation with a stu- 
dent teacher counsels more effectively, i/e, mediates teaching strategies, 
than it is possible to do via videorecorded behavioral models ot via ex- ' 
ternally mcdiatecl confrontation with one''s teaching behavior cannot- be 
answered on the basis of the research results so far available. Only more 
carefully planned studies and the, application of better' analysis techniques 
than those used in the studies described ^ibove can increase our under- 
standiiig of the interplay between tutor and student teacher, 

Unruh (3 967) conducted a method study in order to map the effective- 
ness of different registracion methods v/ith subsequent estimation of 
teaching situations by a panel of judges. In the study, .typed reports, sound 
tape recordings, videotape recordings and a combination of these alterna- 
tives were compared. This study also Investigated on which registration ■ 
techniojie the:j\idgcs based their ^'correct'^assessments of the teacher'' s. .^ - 
1&fficioncy according to a given efficiency criterion. To summarize it can ir 
be said that Unruh finds that the most valid source for the given supporting 
stimuli , which provide the basis for the judges ' estimations, appear, to be- 
audio-yideorecording of teacher behaviors. All the methods used for the 
analysis showed that the audio-visual recordings were, the best sources , 
for estimating the teacher's effectiveness;: One explanation of this is that : : 
the audio -visual presentation mo si closely resornbles^ t?u:} ordinary class - - 
room' situation:* : "'"'^ -..'-..v.,..,.,,. ^ ^ , /;^;, • ^ 

■ Lj\ing & Naeslund (1968) studied tlie reliability of an ''effectiveness: . 
criterion", namely the assessment by educational experts of student; .v., : / 



teachers'* effectivcne^^vi, Tlio asseysment.s \v(irc' inade on the basis of 'video-: 
, recorded acceptouco interviewii that \vc;;c ca rried out in 1967.. These yidcH*) - - ,. ; * 

"-:tape s -showing interviews \vit]\\ twelve tituaei^t (eacl : s. v/ere assessed- by • . 

lecturers in methodology and by in-service c;iachc:rs. The correlation -v 
varied for pairs of aGsesi^ors Gi\ an average bct^v':^en ; 40 and , 74;- Ljung: & ,: 
Naeslund (1969) carried ^out a follov/'-vp sl'idy in order to investigate the 
validity of the assessmcr:L<! r:^::..de on the he sis of videotaped interviews of 
student teachers'" effectiveness af lor thv^ j:iin/b.int teaciier a had completed a 
six-month practic:: period. This practic(5 period took ph;.ce a year and a ^ . 
half after enrollment. The agreem uit bc.v/oen the two assessment occasion;c 

;■ proved to be on an average between , 21 and . ZZ. Thus there is no validity j. . 
to speak of in: the assessment of student teacherf;'' effectiveness as in- 
service teachers. " : /, 
; ,,, Ahlbrand (1972) used micx oteachin-; 'm Iha i.-aininn of trainee secondvut^y 
school teachers. I-Fe concentrated mainly on llie r^^lation between the "be-; - : S 
liavioral: style" of the teacher^and the mot.j.vat^o-.» and interest in the lessonL. . : 

^s_revealedjii the pupils^ reports. In., th:v,c;.eJ;abL),rz> tori " //..:;:;:■ ■ 

assistants with teaching experieaco in the sr-condary school) advised the ; J - 

trainees for about 20 hours a v/eek. Ascessmcint^ v/ ere eveJuated witJi gr eali ^^--r''^'., 
care and the reliability of the acseosmcntn v/cf s checked. The interjudge •■ ' •. :!■ . . 
agreement betv.een the Uitoi;^ v/a':^ clVccked once awcsk. The evaluation of ■ 
the first year showed tliat t'-er^ w^ri:; -^ero-order vOorrelatiohs between the ■ 
tutors' and. the pupiL'j^ ai^L^Coiirivn^^ of th/r :^-oGrvice teachers^; lesj^ons. ' ■ 
In^. a . more , strictly :d^:^;ign^c ^M/xdy vith a pro^;;^\\\a :;f in Huence carried ou': ; 
outside, the imiver ^Hity,/the,'m tho^copj-^ectroh between the ' , / 

iea cherts style of teachihj^ a:ad tha; v..nuilp'' vnoli-vation couid^ be verified (r ; '.fe 
\ 81). The autiior;(i:9-,72.;p.> :) v/rii:e;e -'y:'''.' ". ;, • '^■^y^^:': y-.'\'':^;!f^: 

, . as teacher b::^ha^'ic val pu-is aii^yv'irce^. cd by: the :nicro-ctudent in , ■ 

so does the micro - 5:(:udcn1:s' rej:o^ a:id;:stiTnuiation in the.lesson;:"; . k'^ii! 

The;: study. indicates that the d^velopinont; • T !:;ihavioraI styles in the stucenc; . . . 

teachers, and the"Ayay in which; the p\^pilr^ r -^act tofihese 'is; ah important ..:k .;;.■> 

xesearch area;that has -been Tita e.expiored.'. , -l 'U-'^'.:.- 

, J. Young: (1971) studied the impo^^laa'-^e of .differ en!: ;microteaching ■ ''w^ 

variables for the effectivencGO of uhe modrV Ihclu'lod iin thci'model as: va-| . 

riableS' were (1 ) oral ovaluati pn, (ii) vicleolaj^^i^ recordiiigs and (3) peer grojp; . ' ■ 

i. e. ninth-grade pupil s'o The •rrieo.:h;:u::;irjg io ::::.rurricn!:3 used: were Flandors^ . 

verbal interaction category system and a : vi.cc:.!;ca.chi:ig .jvahiatipn" scale. : * ■•'.■•^j 

The results of. this;iinve5tir^atVcn show that c.ni^ variable was of iaipo r- : ■ 

tance for the student teachers^ pcrforrnancj : ii'. n-^icroclass narnely.the are . 

.pf ninth-r grade pupils . In this e^tcperimen:: it' .vas shown that , student teacher i^/, 

felt'.uncomfortable,'when\-facod v/ith - the ,t:- slv of 



varied; for par^B of aif>ses an ri.vcjx'a.jjC bctv/;:;en ; 40 and , 74/ Ljung !k' | 
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half after enrollment. The ag L^een^-int be tween tho two -jtiiHe^sment occasion 

proved to -be on an averiiv^c bc:;y<:jc^ Thus ther*^ is no validity 

to speak of in the assessment of student tocicLen;' effectiveness as in- 
service tceichers* 

Ahlbrand (1972) r.sod microtcacuin;.; ui lUa i^-aining o^' trainee seconds 
. school teacher b. l-lc concentrated niainly on .the relation between the "be- 
havioral style"' of the teacher and th(^ rnotrv?,t!o'.i and interest in the lascion^;- 
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assistants with teaching oxperieaco i!i the fjfHcondary school) advised the 
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care and. the relLabilitv of . the acse'ii^Sinontn r^; checked. ..The interjudge ^ 
agreement betv. een the tutoi\-^ .v.;a 3 chocked once a week. The evaluation of 
the fir st year shov/f^d .that t-';ero w^^rrj- .:ero-order correlations between tho. 
tutors'.and the pupil:/ a^sc./sr.irr.tr; of tlir :r-oorvice teachers^ lessons. 
In a more strictly d:;:-::i.p':ic.d s.'.'idy vdui a pr'./^v.'r-ui:, . f inQuencc carried ouV 
outside the university, the ";nr;,in hy^jcthe.si;; cn the connection between the ; 
teacher^s style of teaching zxid the i/npil?*^ .noiivation coaid-be verified (r ~- 
. 81). The author (1972, 7)v/riueev. . , 

. . as teacher bcha\'ir:;al cuas at; ;r. ?r ceil \ cd b'-v the .:nicro-r.tudent incrc:is'. 
so does -the .m'icro-r.tudents'' r Cj^or '.'.-vl iiiru'er,:.; a:.;d stiit.-.wiation in the'Iesson. 

The -study indicates t?ir.'; the de'/elopjrionr/- f r:'j>avioraI styles, in. .the student . 
teachers and the v/ay in. whicii- the punilr^ r'^^act to these is an impcrtant , 
research- area that has been littie explored. 

.J. )'Young (1971) studied theimportanoe of differ on!:, nucroteaching • 
variables for the efiectivene 5 3 ui iTiodi",, Ir-lv/leu in the model as va- 
riables. were (1) oral cv?Juation, (o) videotape recordlngfr and (3) peer gro..r^ 
. i. e. ninth-{^rade pupilSo. The mea.'iu';iri.f7 ior.rurnenl-.s usr\d were FlandoA.rri'^ . 
verbal interaction csLtcgory sy::5tom and a vide :)tcach:::ip ovakaation scale;; 
The results of this invostir/a tic n show that cniy on'b variable was of imi^^o:- 
tance for "the. student teacher pcrfori'.-:anc;: in ro..icroclasses>. narc^ely .thew...ur 
of ninth-grade pupils. In tliis experiment it .v/as r.hown that student teacher.':- 
felt.imeomfortablc when fac jd v/ith the t;- si; bt tcAcliing ninth.- gradr;^ pupils, , 
w;hich was expressed by tj.eir nct.Hperrnitti7--^g suivcen during tht 



microteaching session. But when Young. then stax'ted using groups -with . 
different degrees oiVacquaintance for the student teachers, it became much 
less possible to gencraLize rrom these results; - : . . r 

: Nuthall (1 972) conducted an experiment in order to compare two types 
of pupils (1 0-year-old pupils and peexs actiug as pupils). His..hypothesis ; 
was that there should be no differences between student teachers in tlie 
development of teaching skills in a microsetting. The experimental reisults > 
showed that student: teachers who developed their teaching skills in a micro- 
setting, where peers acted as pupils repeated their "pupils"" answers less 
than those who.- practised with genuine pxipils. - 

Wagner (1972) condvicted an investigaLip how far practical exer- 

cises -really are necessary, suggesting that it is perhaps cognitive discri- 
: " mination learning that leads to behavioral change. The main hypothesis of 
f the investigation is that discrimination learning is decisive for the process 

; , , of behavioral change, Wagner finds that the hypothesis is confirmed and 

states that discrimination learning appears to be superior to microteaching 
V practice. ^But in a discrimination test a few weeks later , the differences 

. ; / ■ h groups proved to, be without particular significance, which 

means that the results must be interpreted with j^reat care. But since this ; 
: problemL is part of the main problem concerning the development of methods 
for planned.. change, tlie investigation can be of interest. IFurther experi- 
ments should be carried out in order to develop methods and techniques.. 
> ; ~ v.forTdi a major probleiTi treated by Glaus 

"■■;V'".{1968) and ^Ward;(l Wo), ■'.t-/'-. '^^ i'- ^ ' 

J; of modelling. and feedback 

■ V techniques* on the teacher ^s developme'nt'of questioning skills. The/main 
■ - ^ hypothesis is that student teachers , 'who ;sce cues int er foliated in models 
recorded on videotape, often.pjat questions of a higher order than student 
teachers, who see the models without such cues. She comes to the con - 

'■■L elusion that modelling with cues is clearly more effective in training : • 

teachers to use higher' order questions than non- cued modelling treatments. 
>'■: The connection between higher order question-s^ put by the student teacher s 
■ and the students arcj however, almost without ^^e 
I ■■:;'Becker,-.;i-97i/:p^'178)v-;^ ' ''V':;::^^; ,:; ' V : _ . 

• ■ . ; : Ward (1970) studied the use of po in , 

in--service teacher training. The teachers were to learn to evaluate their 
7 ■ of questions iwere identified^ discussed • 

ahd; studied at Tar West Laboratory for Educational Re i^earch and Develop- : 
; :nient....Ward come.s to the conclusion: that there is 'some^ thatvthe. 
T^n^/^"behavior; of in- service teachers; can be influenced.' H-o\vever, there is h: 

- hKJL . .. — ... ... . . .. — — ...... .. ■ ' , :., . 

;'.f™"sparsityj!pf, "evidence citing/the effect of the 'portable videotape recorder on 



;p :;-/: of: pupils {10 -year -old pupils atul' peers acting as pupils). -His hypothesis 
vva.s that there sliould be no differences- between fstudent teachers in the 
.; > development of teaching skills in a microsctting. The experimental results ■ 
. showed that studettt; tpachor s who developed their teaching skills in a micro- 
setting, where peers acted as pupils repeated theii "pupils'" answers less 
i ^ tlian those wlio practised with genuine pupils.- .j . : 

Wagner (1972) conducted an investigation- Into how far prcxctical exer- . 
cises really are necessary, suggesting that it is perhaps cognitive discri- 
mination learning that leads to behavioral change., The main hypothesis of 
the:invcstigatipn is that discrimination learning is decisive for the process : 
of behavioral change. Wagner finds that the hypothesis is "confirmed and 
^' states that discrimijmtion Learning appears to be superior to microteaching 

practice. But in a discrimination; test a few weeks later , the differences 
between the groups proved to be without -particular significance, which 
means that the results must be interpreted with great care. But since this 
problem is part of the main problem: concerning the development of methods 
for planned change, the investigation can be of interests Further experi- 
ments should'be ca.rried out in order to develop methods and techniques 
for discrimination learning, which is a major problem treated by Glaus 
(1<?68) and Ward (1970). ' ' ' /^r^^: : 

Glaus (1968) investigated the effects of modelling and feedback 
techniques oh the teacher ''s development of questioning skills. The main 
hypothesis, is that student teachers,, who see cues interfoliated in models 
recorded on videota^pe, often put questions of a higher order than student 
teachers; who see the models without such cues: She comes to the con- 
: elusion Chat m.odelling with cues is clearly more effective in training . 
.. teachers to use higher order que stions than non -cued modelling treatments. 
/ The connection between higher order questions put by the student teachers, 
V i ; . and.the students 'are, however , almost without exception negative (see 
V,;' ■ ■ Becker,' 1971, p. 178).- / • , : ' ^ 

, i Ward (1970) studied the use of portable videotape recorders in • , 'i 

' in-service teacher training. The teachers were to learn to evaluate: their /j 

own questioning behavior. The type of questions were identified, discussed ■ 
; . and studied at Far. West Laboratory for Educational Research and Developr,: 
ment;: Ward comes to the conclusion that there is some evidence that the J : 
:: behavior o.rin- service .teacher s can ;be influenced. However , there is;a . 
::\ < • s of evidence citing the effect of the:portable videotape recorder oh 

■gj^^" the behavior of experienced ciassrooirv teachers . . 



Simulation is anotbler form of instruction. By the use of various 
forms of media" (films , videotapes , role -playing and written miaterial), 
school and instructional situations can be simulated. Thus, simulation can 
be defined as an instructional "problem -solving* activity" which closely 
relates to life. With the invention of CCTV/VR, ' simulation has acquired 
a new interest for psychologists and educators. 

Bjerstedt (1969) constructed a videotaped simulator test, The test 
consists of teaching situations in which it is essential for the teacher to / 
make a decision. Student teachers are in this test fa.ced with the task of " : 
: making in a very limited period of time suggestions as to suitable measures. , 
The stimuli given are interaction situations that are broken off just as the ' 
teacher is confronted with a social provocation. The student teachers- then 
have' to choose between alternative courses of action. 

Eiscnberg & Delaney (1970, pp. 15- 1 9) studied the use of video- 
simulation in-counseling training for coiuiselors . The purpose of this study 
was to investigate how a videotape of 40 high school age clients functioned 
as' a simulator of counselor vltacting response lead". The investiga- 
tion included a presentation of a model, a systematic reinforcement and a 
; combination of the two variables. The most es sential result is that model- 
ri ; ling procedures influenced the subjects I iii'using a "tacting response lead" to ..; 
clients on videotape., i ■■- ■ ; " . v-*. 

Stein & Bryan (1972, pp: 268-273) studied the effect of a videotaped 
" 'model on the rule adopti'on behavior of children. Girls from the third and 

fourth grades viewed a model which verbally ehcq . ^ V 

to or violation of rule s governing self-reward/ The results of this experi-' 
' ■ , ment siiggest that the girls^^ rule violation was: affected'by the mod level 

of skill and by the interactor; of the model;''s verbal and behavioral ex^ . . ;' . 
pression relevant to, those rules . In the study, behavioral transgression '::r:^.:^\,\, 
increased when the children were presented with either a preacher or ai 
: .practitioner of trans g'r&'s^Sion behavior did not affect the 

; 'children^'s verbal transmission. - i ^ 

Jensen & Young (1972, pp. 368-373) studied the^ ^e^ ' i :: ' 

simulated instruction .on subsequent teaching, since student teachers with 
experience of simulation should, theoretically at least, require less time ■ ; . ■ 
for adjustment to teaching in a normal class. The writers consider micro- ' 
; teaching to be simulating and are of the opinion that student teachers with . 
■ microteaching experienice; should increase in proficiency faster than those ; 0 :, 

• L not having had: microteaching. In this investigation, the micrpteaclving-.^^^ ./ :">l;-; 

grbup'Obtained superior ratings on air but.one measure. The fact that the i ^ , . j- 
microteaching group was not also better in the initial phase is c.iplain^^ , 
■with- the suggestion that the effect may even increase; after a period of'tirne;. y;^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



rciates to life. With the inycntion of CCTV/VR/ simuiation has acquired 
arnewrinterest for psychologists and educators; " ' ' 

i Bjex^bledt: (1969) constructed'a videotaped simulator test; The test ; ^ 
consists of teaching situations in which it is essential for the teacher to > 
make a decision. Student teachers arc in this test faced with the task of , , 
making in a very limited period of. time suggestions as to suitable measures. 
The stimuli given arc interaction situations that are broken off just as the 
teacher is .confronted with a social provocation. The student teachers then 
have to choose between alternative courses of action. 

Eisenberg &; Delaney (1 970, pp. 1 5-1 9) studied the use of video- 
simulation in counseling training for coonselors; The purpose of this study 
Wtis to investigate how a videotape of 40 high school age clients functioned 

as a simulator of counselor "tacting response lead". . The investiga- , :! 

tion included a presentation of a model, a systematic' reinforcement and a 
combination of the two variables. The most essential result is that model-; 
ling procedures influenced the subjects in using a ''tacting response lead" to 
clients on videotape. 

Stein & Bryan (1972, pp, Z68-273) studied the effect of a videotaped 
model' on the rule adoption behavior of children. Girls from the third and 
fourth grades viewed a model which verbally encouraged either conformity 
to or violation of riiles governing self-reward. ' The results of this experi- 
ment suggest that the giris^ rulej violation was affected by the model'^s level- 
of skill and by' the interactof of the model's verbal and behavioral ex- 
pression relevant to those rules. In the study, behavioral transgression ' 
increased when the children were presented with either^a preacher or a 
practitioner of transgression. The model''s behavior did not affect the > 
children^'s verbal transmission. 

: i Jensen & Young (19^ 368-373.) studied the effect of televised 

simulated instruction on subsequent teaching, . since student teachers with 
expe r ienc e of ; simulation should , theor e tically a t lea s t , r equir e le s s time ' 
for ^adjustment to teaching ina normal class. The:; writer s; consider micro- 
teaching to be simulating and are of the opinion that student teachers with 
' microteaching experience should increase in proficiency faster than those 
not -having had microteaching. In this investigation, the microteaching ' 
group obtained superior ratings on all but one measure. The fact that the 
microteaching group was not also better in the initial phase is c.:plained . 
Avith the suggestion that the effect may -even increase after a period of^tirne..;, 



To summarize . 

A large number of research reports exist in which studies con^cerriing 
stipulated mod.els.of behavior and the process of externally mediated self- 
confrontation are presented. Of these studies, the only ones described 
here arevthose which can be considered important, either because they are 
relevant to the problems being investigated or because of the results 
obtained'. In this context, too, the aim has been (1 ) to discover a common 
pattern in the results reported and (2) to find guidelines for future research 
iwork. The studies have been exaniined with regard to implications baseu 
on empirical results, which has led to the following main, conclusions with 
regard to: ■ i . 

Perception ' . • 

1. ; . Pupils'' motivation' and interest in the lesson being taught depends on 

the pupils' perception pf the student teacher/s behavioral style. 

2. The effect of training in microsettings on student teachers'' ability of 
■ discrimination is inconclusive. 

3. Exactly what aspects of teaching are influenced by factor s which have^ 
■ been studied has not been "determined, r 

4. \ It has not been determined exactly whether a permanent change occurs 

as the result of the self-confrontation techniques reviewed. 

Evaluation . 

1. ' Audio -videotaped protocol material leads to a more correct evalua- ^ 

tion of the teachei'^s effectiveness than evaluation based on protocol 
material other than audiovideotapes 

2. The validity of educational experts^' evaluation of student teachers^ 
effectiveness based on videotaped interview material is non-existent 

3. : Simulation combined with modelling procedures has noticeable .. 

'. effects on counselors'^ acquisition of tacting behavior 

:4. Externally mediated ::^eif-confrontation via portable videotape re- 
• corders has not led to any demonstrable effect on in*-service 
teacher s.Vevaluati on of their questioning behavior i: ' , 

5. . The effects of externally mediated self-confrontation techniques ■ 
V : and/or tutoring on- student teacher s' self-analysis have not been : 

: determined on the basis of existing experimental results. The empi- 
.rical;:results arc inconclusive 



• of models on videotape or film are' inconclusive. Cueing; in com- '. 

binatibn Nvith self -confrontation can, however, be an advantage ut 
. the start of a training sequence, in order to facilitate the student^ 
"teachers" discrimination. With increased training the irnporta.n'ce is 
.markedly reduced. 

B ehavior 

1. ; Microsettirig models as simulators for the simulation of behavior 

influences an individual^'s behavior 

2. A model''s behavior on videotape and verbal expression influences the 
pupil''s behavior but not the verbal expression of the pupil 

3. Microtcaching models need not necessarily lead to initial beliavioral ! 
change. This: effect can prove to be amplified after a period of time 

4. Whether or not externally mediated self- confrontation and/or tutoring 
facilitates student teachers^ behavioral changes could not be deter- 
mined. The experimental results are: inconclusive. 

There are many research reports, published mainly at Stanford and Far 
West, which present" investigations and results on modelling, cueing and 
skill -training. Unfortunately, most of the literature is inconclusive or con- 
tradictory and reports intuitions and general conclusions. It appears that 
microteaching models have not yet been tested in a: systematic research,, 
i^context. The variables of microsetting models (structuring, reduction of . , 
complexity, focussing of problems, feedback devices and evaluation proce- 
dures) have not been investigated in a systematic manner and under strict 
experimental control, 

"Stanford Skills" and models on videotape are patterns of behavior 
that are related to one set of cues among the many available ..in a typical 
lesson. But they consist of some kind of surface structure, which has pro-^ 
bably also led to inconclusive empirical results- What is of more fundamen 
tal importance is the student teachers" 'Jdeep structure", i. e. the ability : 
to deplovand choose those skills in a situation with many degrees of free - 
dom. It is the ability to perceive cues indicating that certain teaching skills 
are now appropriateV and the student teacher s' speed and flexibility in :■ 
choosing a course of action, which matter s. ■ 



. :. . 7 : MICROSET TINGS: APPLICATIONS 

Microteaciiing and microcounseling have been developed in the United States , 
and ha^ve from there spread to many countries. For this reason, in the exa- 
; - i mination of the application: of this model, I shall start with the USA^ 

In the United States a nationwide survey with the purpose of investigating the 
use of microteaching-in secondary education programs accepted by the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (Ward, B; , 1970) 
shbwed that 176 secondary teacher education programs used microteaching/ 
144 of the institutions questioned answered a comprehensive questionnaire, 
72% of those answering used nndcroteaching in their general method courses 
and 1 8% in the teaching of trainees. 73% had in the school year 1968/69 been 
using microteaching for about 2 years* Many microteaching programs (66%), 
however, had only a small number of trainees (less than 150) involved in 
their cc'irses. Most of the programs used ^'peer" students within the frame- 
v/ork of so-called niicroclasses. Ward states that there appears to be a 
general lack of knowledge of the "technical skills of teaching as defined at 
Stanford". But nnany of those using microteaching had observed an improve- 
" i ment in attitudes towards education and in teaching skills both in the 

teacher trainers themselves and in the student teachers. 54 institutions 
used microteaching in the in-service education programs that are to be 
found in each region .r area. Using the ranking given by Ward ;{1 970, p. 37) 
the institutions approached considered the most essential technical skills 
of teaching to be (1) probing questions, (2) reinforcement, (3) asking 
questions, (4) higher order : questions and (5) establishing sets. 

When asked (Ward, B. , 1970, p. :4l) which changes in attitude the 
j teacher trainers had observed in student teachei^'S, v/hb had been taught 
with the help of microteaching, the teacher trainers answered in the 
following order; (1) increased understanding of the teaching process as a 
complex challenging "profession, (2) greater interest in and enthusiasm 
. for education, (3) increased self-confidence, (4)xgreater concern for self- 
improvement and sjelf-Levaluation and (5) greater awareness of teaching 

■ image. ■ . ' , ^ 

• With regard to changes in teacher b^ehavior, tutoring and^^the teacher 
trainers' own attitudes, Ward (1970, p. 42) states^(l) increased* focus 
: . of attention and teaching of specific teaching behavior, (2) have become a 
: : better model of good teaching, practice what I preached and (3) growing 
objectivity towards teaching, which became much more practical. Teacher 
trainers considered that they placed (4) more stress on the student teachers^! 
^> = ^ participation than before and that the teaching less often took the form of 
:ERJCl^Uec;t.urjg,s.,_^linali^^^^ trainers-also considered that they (5) much 



mo carried out "self - evaluation of own teacfier behaviors'' than 

; before the use of nnicroteaching models, I 

The .main teaching programs for the institutions.' own teacher training 
staff-are said to use the nnicroteachirig model for (l) in - school demonstra- 

tions, discussions and participation, (2) workshop attendance and (3) indi- . 

vidual reading; self-instruction and experimentation. 

Microsettings have been used both in educational programs for the 
training of pre-service and in-service teachers at all levels. The model 
has also been used for the simulation of teaching situations (Meier, 1 968, 
j p, 20). In a large program, simula.tion experiments were designed in order 
to instruct in-service teaching staff in flexible scheduling. Each training 
team made use of microteaching to try out and improve a curriculum be- ' 
fore it was introduced into their own school or/classroom. The CCTV/VR 
technique was used in this in order to evaluate its performance, Allen 
(1972, p. 15) states that over a hundred experienced teachers and several 
hundred students participated in this large-scale in-service training pro - 
..-grann, . ': , . ;. ■ ■ , ■ 

Another application of the micro setting model consisted of a program 
developed at the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Deve- 
lopment, The program is called "minicourse '\ :The mihicourse contains 
the following components: (1) instructional materials/ films and instru-- 
: n (2) microteaching elements and (3) a sequence of 

■:■ ■ instruction. I ^^ ^ 

The purpose of this course is to improve the teacher ^s teaching be- 
haviors by an application of principles and systematic techniques from the 
behavioral sciences, without needing to employ supervisor s, 

j Microsetting models have been used in higher education, i.e. at 
university and college level, at the University of Massachusetts in order 
to obtain (1) a student -centered evaluation of professors'" teaching, (2) a 
teacher-centered evaluation of professors'* teaching and (3) a videotape 
of professors' teaching (Allen,, 1972, p. 17). : 

A microsetting model, ^'microcounseling^' , has been developed at 
the same university and has there been used among other things to teach 
'■(ij selective listening skills, (2) skills of self-expression and (3) expres- 
: . . ' sion of feelings and mutual communication* 

Microsetting models have been used in the training of: tutors in 
Massachusetts, in order to instruct supervisors in the component skills 
• and to train tutors' skills of discrimination in differentiating between these 
/ skills and their component behaviors. It is expected of the tutor that he be 
T-rJ^r- able to observe relations between the skiUs"and the decisiohs.that are of 



importance in the; fc^^pplication of skills in complex pedagogic; situations 



tion 6 , di s cu s sion s and par ti c ipation / (2 ) workshop attendance and (3) indi- " 
vidual reading, self-instruction and experimentation, : r 

Microsettings have been used both in educational programs for the 
training of pre-seryice and in-service teacher 3 at all levels. The model 
\has also been used for the simulation of teaching situations (Meier, 1968, 
p. 20). In a large program, simulat^ion experiments were designed in order 
y to instruct in-service teaching Staff in flexible scheduling. Each training 
team 'made use of microteaching to try out and improve a curriculum be- 
fore it was introduced into their own school or classroom. The CCTV/VR 
technique was used in this in order to evaluate its performance. Allen 
(1972, p. 15) states that over a hundred experienced teachers and several 
hundred students participated in this large- scale in-service training pro- 
■gram. 

I , Another appLication\of the microsetting 'model consisted of a program 
developed at the Far West Laboratory fox Educational Research and Deve- 
lopment, The program is called ''minicourse'!. The minicourse contains 

the following 'components: (1 ) instructional materials, films andinstru- 
ments for evaluation, (2) microteachingfelements and (3)- a sequence of 
instruction. 

The purpose of this course is to improve the teacher'^s teaching. be- ■ 
haviors by an application of principles and systematic techniques from the 
beihavioral sciences, without needing to employ supervisors. 

Microsetting models, have been used in higher education, i.e. at ■ 
university and college lev*lj at the University of Massachusetts in order 
to obtain (1) a student-centered evaluation of professors'' teaching, (2) a 
teacher-centered evaluation of professors'* teaching and (3) a videotape 
■- of professors' teaching (Allen, 197Z, p. 17). 

; A micros etting model, "microcounseling", has been deyeloped^at • 
the same university and has there been used among other things to teach j 
■ ■ (I) selective listening skills, (Z) skills of self-expression and (3) ex^^ 
'". ■ sion of feelings and mutual communication, ■ 

Microsetting models have been uised in the training of ^tutors in: 
Ma.ssachusetts, in order to instruct supervisors in the component skills " : 
and to train tutors'- skills of discrirmnation in differentiating betw 
skills and their component behaviors. It is expected of the tutor that he he 
. able to observe relations between the skills a;nd the decisions that are of i 
: irnportance in the applica.tion of skills in complex pedagogic situations. 



D; Young (1972, pp. 23^-23) at the University'bf ivlaryland describes 
the application' off simulation/ microteaching, m 

prescribed teaching, trainijng modules, minicourses and inlcroteann 
teaching, wluch- follow the well -known concepts and procedures developed 
at Stanford and Far West. ' 

In Israel^ Perlberg has started at the Teacher Training Department of 
the Technion in Haifa a whole series of studies and applications of micro- 
teaching models, in order both to make investigations and to use models in 
the training of teachers at university level. The investigations largely 
follow the program developed at the University of Massachusetts (see Perl - 
berg et al, 1972, pp/; 43-50; Perlberg, 1 972, pp. 547-560). 

In general it can be said that "decision making" is today felt to be 
the most important component (process) in all education and professional 
activities. For this reason, great stress should be placed on the develop- 
ment of an analysis model that is sufficiently specific for. an analysis of 
behavior in microsettihgs. The majority of models in existence:at present 
are too bl\int to be used in lexperimental contexts. What are 
needed are .diagriostic models that would make it possible for student 
teachers to analyse classroom behavior, , 

, In England microteaching models have been used at the...University 
of Liverpool. Teather (1972, p. 1) says that he has not used microteaching 
c our s e s in th e u sua 1 sen s e o f th e c on c e pt , H e u s e d t he C G T V/VR t e chn i que 
a s a f eedba ck in s trument in dialogue cdntext s . The main pa rt of hi s cour s e 
at Liverpool concerned a study of externally mediated feedback when the* 
students (^'Educators'') themselves' g information that they 

subsequently viewed on the screen of a TV monitcr. i 

1 The purpose of this attempt to apply a simulation technique was to 
let the participants themselves develop alternative solutions to an a priori 
specified task. The solutions were' then analysed with the whole group. 
Teathor (1972, p. 10) writes that it is difficult to estirnate how lmuch of the 
success of the cour se can be traced to the Vstudents'" enjoyment of role- : 
playing in this simulation exercise and how far the success has been ; 
achieved by.:microsetting:and the CCTV/VR tech^^ 

; : ; ■ ;f Beattie &c Teather (1972) has worked with a modified model o^; 
Stanford's' "classicarVmicroteaching model,, partly because the situation . 
: at English universities is different, partly because they have smaller ^ 
economic resources at their; disposal. : The microteaching: unit con^sisted 
of 30 -minute lessons: that were divided into thre<- parts. Each part was 
taken by one student teacher in a group of three. The work within this 
miT^^ot^airM 



The pupils in the classes were fellow-students, i.e. it was a question of a 
role-playing situation. This deviation, say the writers, is in conflict with 
the requirement laid down by Allen ik Ryan (1 969) that microteaching should i 
be real teaching. 

Beattie &c Teather (1972, p. 6) write that the factor that can be said 
to decide success or failure in a microteaching situation is the personality 
of the teacher, on which a supervisor can in any case be expected to have 
very little influence. ■ 

They_point out that the . effect of microteaching should be in a change 

of attitude and that neither skill in verbalization nor other "skills/' have any 
significance. Each change in attitude worth speaking of is, in the opinion 
of the authors , neither direct nor observable. They query the value of 
breaking down teaching behaviors into skills (p. 9), even though the ; super - 
visor mu5t strive to demonstrate a. teaching situation in such a way as to 
make it transparent, i.e. as comprehensible and manageable as possible 
for the student teacher. 

Finally the authors ask what should be done to teach the student 
teachers to choose just the skills that are required in a certain given situa- 
tion. In this context they refer to Bjerstedfs {1968) attempt to develop a ' 
simulator itest as being more fruitful in the development of suitable proce- ; 
dures in the training of student teachers. -^i . v 

In Germany microsetting models are used at 30 universities and 
colleges. This is shown in a survey carried out by Brunner (1973, pp. 269- "^^^^y : 
; 278). 82 educational institutes were approached, of which 72 answered .he ; 
' questionnaires. The study shows that the Stahford/'microteaching modellV i 
was used with a multitude of variations, and that the applications appeared J y 
to encourage the development of observation instruments and 'Standardized^ • 
assessment scales. On the other hand the Germans do not seem to be as : 
' convinced (as many Americans) of the advantages of training teaching skills, 
'i : They are instead more interested in tlie training and analysis of complex 

. teacher behavior3,; i.e. teaching strategies. Those questioned judge micro- 
teaching models tobe very useful; however, even thiough there a a 
relatively small number of students (approx. 1200) that have at all par tici- 
pated in courses based on these models. 

' The University of Tubingen, Zentrum fiir neue Lernverfahren, has : 
since the summer of 1972 had a course in foreign languages based on the 
; ■ / application of interactions analysis in a microsetting. The purpose of this 

activity is to realize (1) the' introduction of'goals and procedures, (2) ; j; 

toachingi'analvsisl. in 'groups, (3) determination of teaching skills to be - . f 

"^E RJjC edT--(4)-a-*trainin g-^phas e^andahe^.evaluation^o£,teaAhing,,,thrQ^ ^ ' ' ; 



to dccide success or failure in a imicroteaching situation is the per sonalityvj i^^^ 
of the teacher, on which a supervisor can in any case be expected to have ; 
very little iiifluence, . 

They point out that the effect of microteaching should be in a change ; 
of attitude and that neither skill in verbalization nor other '>?kills^^ have any 
significance. Each change in attitude worth speaking of is , in the opinion : 
of the authors, neither direct nor observable. They query the value of 
breaking down teaching behaviors into skills (p. 9), even though the super-; , ; 
visor must strive to demonstrate a teaching situation in such a way as to 
make it transparent, i. c. as comprehensible and manageable as possible , 
for the student teacher, 

Fina.lly the authors ask what should be done to teach the student 
teachers to choose just the skills that are required in a certain given situa- ; 
tion. In this context they refer to Bjerstedt's (1968) attempt to develop a 
simulator test as being m proce- 
dures in the training of student teachers. 

In Germany micirosetting models are used at 30 universities and 
colleges. Thiis is sho\yn in a survey carried out by Brunner (1973, pp. 269-: 
278). 82 educational in stitute s were approached, of which 7 2 answered the : 
questionnaires. The- study shows that the Stanford I'microteaching moder* 
was used with a, multitude of variations and that the applications appeareC 
to encourage the development of observation instruments arid standardized 
assessment scales. On the other hand the Germans do not seem to be as 
convinced (as many Americans) of the advantages of training teaching skills. 
They are instead more interested in the training and analysis of complwy : ; 
teacher behaviors, iVe- teaching strategies. Those questioned judge micro- 
teaching imodels to be very useful, however, even though there are only a; 
relatively small number of students (approx* i 200); that have at all partici- r 
pated in courses based on these models, 

= The University of Tubingen, Zentrum fur neue' Lernverfahren, has , 
since the summer of 1972 had a course in foreign languages based on the* 
application of interactions analysis in a microsetting. The purpose of this ; 
activity is to realize (1) the introduction of goals and procedures, (2) 
teaching analysis: in groups, (3) determination of teaching skills to be ^ 
■trained, :(4) a training phase and the evaluation of teaching through the 
application of microteaching and the use of CCTV/VR techniques, y 



: : Gastrup (1972), a counselor in pre- school service, describes an 
innovation with CCTV/VR in pre - school education. The training difficulties , 
in this.area of education etre rather complex. The greatest probl?=^m is 
said to be the very great variations in the education^^^^ the 
teachers, Videprecording for analyHcal self- confrontation has not been 
used andithe use of microsetting models and CCTV/VR has been wholly ■ 
dependent on the technical resources available. The special organizational 
and educational concept of pre-school education in this area emphasizes the 
special advantages that CCTV/VR equipment has in combination with micro- 
counseling. 30 video-systems are planned, which should lead to a consider- 
able improvement of ''information proces sing'' within pre-school organiza- 
tion and the transmission of information for training poirposes in pre-schools. 
It is also assumed that a network of video-systems- should enable the school • 
to start self-directed innovations, 

Heilig (1972), at the Padagogische Hochschule in SchwSbisch Gmtind, 
.conducted a course in the training of the analysis of teacher behavior. His 
experiment can be described as an' exploration into the possibility of en-^; 
riching the practice phase of the teacher training program. In this course, 
toe, only certain^elements of the classical microteaching model were used. 
Teaching sequences were videorecorded and the student teachers had to 
carry but interactions analyses with Flanders^ observation scheduled 

These and similar innovations of microsetting models indicate that 
teacher trainers are convinced that student teachers' can be inducted into 
a perrnanent learning process that enables them (l) to plan their coarees v 
of action in a- precise manner , (Z) to realize these plans in a methodologi- 
cal way iand finally (3) to control their progress by means of valid'and 
reliable assessments. 

In Sweden CCTV/VR techniques have been, used since 1963, both in 
connection with re'search work (Bjerstedt, 1967 arid 1969; Ljung & Naeslund,. 
1968 andvl.969;;-Bierschenk, 1972,and 1973; Enisling, 1973) , and for the ■ > 
'deyelcpment of yidebtaped\teaching programs for use in the different stages 
of te acher traini ng (Nae slukd, 1969; Dahlgren &?. Zachri8son, 1971; Gran, 

■:i973):.L-;:-;,^ ■ ■ ■ A". ■ ~ 

; I For 'the first five years, grants for Research and Development were^ . 
mainly used for the development of institutes for CCTV/VR as part of the 
organization: of the Schools of Education -in Sweden. These institutes today 
produce .centrally and regionally planned videptaped teaching programs : 
that by means of compatible CGTV/VR can bo used all over the country. : 

At present there is no. systematic use of microsettings or self- 
(confrontation via GGTV/V'R techniques in ordinary school teaching in 



teachers. Videorecording for analytical self- confrontation has not been . 
used and the use of microcetting models and C;CT,V/VR has been wholly 
dependent on the technical resources availably. The special organizational 
and educational concept of pre-school education in this area emphasizes the 
special advantages that CCTV/VR equipment^has in combination \vith micro-. : 
counseling. 30 video -systems are planned, which should lead to a consider- 
able improvement pf "information processing*' within pre-school organiza- 
tion and the transmission of information for training purposes in pre- schools. 
It is also assumed that a network of video-systems should enable the school ", 
to start self-directed innovations- 

Heilig (1972), at the Padagogische Hochscbule in SchwSbisch GmUnd, 
conducted a course in the training of the analysis of teacher behavior. His 
experiment can be described as an ex.i^pi^'ation into the possibility of en- 
riching the practice phase of the teacher training program. In this course, 
toe, only certain elements of the classical microteaching model were used; 
Teaching sequences were videorecorded and the student teachers had to 
carry out interactions analyses with Flanders -observation schedule. , . 

These and similar innovations of microsetting models indicate that 
teacher trainers are convinced that student teachers can be inducted into 
a pe:rmanent learning process that enables them '1); to plan their courses; 
of action in a precise manner, (2) to realize these plans in a methodologi- 
. cal way and finally (3) to control their progress by means of valid' and 
reliable assessments. 

In Swed^ CCTV/VR techniques have been used since 1963, both in 
connection with research work .(Bjerstedt, 1 967 and 1 969; I.jung & :^aeslund, 
1968 and 1969; Bier schenk, 1972.and 1 973; Brusling, 1 973) / and for the . 
dev"eix)pment of videotaped teaching programs for use in the different stages; 
of teacher training (Naeslund, 1969; Dahlgr en & Zachrisson, 1971; Gran, , 

1973). ' . _J 

For the first five years; grants for Research and Development were : 
mainly used for the development ol institutes for GCTV/VR as part of the ; 
organization of the Schools of Education' in Sweden. These institutes today i 
produce centrally and regionaliy, planned videotaped teaching programs 
that by means of compatible CCTV/VR caiijibe :^ over the country. J 

' At present there is no systematic use \of microsettings or self- 
confrontation via CCTV/VR techniques in ordinary school teaching 

. .Sweden.' 



To summarize: , 
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There does not appear to be as great an application of microsetting model?^ ; 
as on e^ would have expected, considering the many positive statements that . 
are to' be found in the litei'ature. Nor does the literature verify that the • . 
model is as widespread and as generally applied as its proponents claim it 
to be.' Beattie &c Teather (1971, pi 7) suggest that: 

" . . ./it rriay be that the deepest impact of microteaching lies in its effect 
not on .the trainee teacher''s ability to verbalize about skills, nor even oh 
his ability to perform skills, but on his attitudes, " 

j The microteacliing^ model was developed in America, but even there 
not^many student teachers appear to participate in courses based on this ■ 
model, compared with the total number of student teachers at imiversities and 
teacher, training colleges/ Teclmical skills as defined at Stanford have not 
elicited any particularly large .response, even in America. In Europe, ' " 
microsetting models have been used primarily iii England, Sweden and ■ ' . • 
Germany. But the idea of atomizing complex teacher behaviors into skills 
has not been received with any great enthusiasm. In Europe there is a more 
general interest in finding out how to teach student teachers to analyse be- 
havior and train complex teaching strategies. A wider application of micro- 
setting models has not been able to be observed in any of these cpuntries. 

:^/Iicroteaching was developed at the University of Stanford and was 
promoted as a new model for training student teachers in the use of speci- 
fied teaching sldLlls, This approach was from the b«eginning praxis -orien- 
tated, which was expressed inj fpr example j the type of research that .was 
carried out around the idea bflmicroteaching. Allen points out quite correct- 
ly in the Foreword to Ivey's (lY^ book on rnicrocouhseling: 

"In the early phase of experinientatioh a^^ conceptual frame- 

works and theoretical constructs were deliberately omitted in a search 
for a method which consistently showed results - a systemVthat ^yorked 
was needed rather than one which was theoretically sophisticated. 

This study has shown explicitly that the results that Allen speaks of 

possibly refer to attitudes of student teachers and educators to the idea of ; 

nrucroteaching."" Other conclusive and consistent results have not been found.. 



. , that a theoretical structure for microteaching would evolve out of 
■ application' and" practice,'^'/: • 

: has not yet been realized. Far too many researchers and educators have 

taken ;up and applied the model far too orthodoxly, which ha. s not exactly 

' helped to dieyelop the model as a welcome opportunity for "expejrimental 

* education".. The greatest obstacle to a successful developnaent and appli- 

" q- cation of ;the idea , of microteaching is;:iri my dpinion its inadequate theore- 

■E^CticaLfouhdation.^^ " • 



8. ^ : goncluding points of view . 



V- model the ;lnves ti- ■ 
"•he investigation }; J 

^'i;ernally 

^ stipulated 



= The guidelinevfor this study which has c'oncent. 
mediated sc4f-confr6nta^ 

heuristic model presented in Chapter 3. :I?:ono\ving ilu.: 
gations reviewed have been grouped according to whether , ; , 
in question ha;s been carried out in order to map the effect of e. 
^ mediated self- confrontation in (1) the absence or (2) the presence o. " 
models of behayior. In addition a note has been made of whether extern^ 
mediated self-confrontation techniques have been used for educational 
purposes or for therapeutic and counseling purposes. 

The populations for the respective investigations are shown clearly 
by the context in which the study is carried out. The results presented 
by the reviewed investigations have been grouped with regard to ; whether 
the dependent variable(s) of the/investigations indicated.a nrieasurement of 
(1) perception, (2) evaluation or (3) behavior. 

■This review was restricted to "extdrnally mediated self- confrontation 
via: closed circuit television :irid video-recording techniques in connection 
with niicrosettingsV'. Microsettings as an'independent variable have not been 
presented, but the results which have been reported in the literatvire are ■ 
described in conne.cti^^^^^ 

Experiences of the application of microsetting models are reported , 
separately (Chapter 7). / 

- ■ advantages: and disadvantages in starting a review of 

literature with a model: One of th theit the examination 

requires an a priori and/explicit conceptualization by' the reviewer. ; One of 
the disadvantages is that certain, perhaps important;; investigations: can 
fall outside thi J framework/ In addition there arc always alternative, ^ ; ■ 
possibly more satisfactory,, models. " ."; -'^^^yr^^ 

In.Bierschenk (1972 a and :c)ian outline is given of a |nod'el with at 
least three dimensions^ which could be useful for a systematic review of 
literature and a systematic inv;estigatioh of the variable ■'Externally 
_rne_dia ted self-confrontalion". In th is model the x and y axes for rh the 



vUy 



,; , \ following: relations: (1) ego -ego, ; (2) ;-^^^ ego -nokpersonal objects, 

;.:A (4) pupil-ego,; (5) pupil -pupil, (6)1. pupil^nonp^^ obje:cts. 'Atfthe third- 

, V(z axes) these relations are coordinated with the attributes (1) appearance , '■. 

and; environm;ent, . (2) enriotion, (3)^cognition'and (4) communication A • . : , . 

. - : ^hypothesis;(Bierschenk; 1 972 a, p. 83) put; forward in connection with this 

'•^ V;--model-iwas: '.■ ; ■ ■ \ ^ i \-V".. 

-^ythat^the peTcept^^ (modification.. of- extern;il,.:sighs) andilthe erndtiorial^ -r 
Q ' nodification of .internal signs) defence is assumed to develop. into a 
rEI\IjC^^.^?^^8 communicabl^e aspecFsv; . . ; It i^s assumed- 



gations ;revie\yed have b<>en grouped according 
, in^ question has. been carried out in qrder to map the effect of : ; :^ ' 

mediated self- confrontation in (1) the absence or (2) the presence pV \ : 
, : modelfi of behavior* In. addition a note has been made of whether extern^.. 
;;.:mediated self-confroxitation techniques have ;been used for educational 
purposes or for therapeutic and cbunseling purposes. 

The populations for the respective investigations are shown clearly 
by the context Ln which the study is carried out. The results presented 
by the reviewed investigations have been grouped with regard to whether 
the dependent variable(s) of the investigations indicated a naeasurement of 
(1) perception, (2) evaluation or (3) behavior. 

This review was restricted to "externally mediated self- confrontation 
via closed circuit television and video-recording techniques in connection 
). with microsettings", Microsettings as an indepoiiderit variable have not been 
presented, but the results which have been reported in the literature are 
described in connection with stipulated models of behav^ip (Chapter 6). 
Experiences of the application of microsetting models are reported 
separately (Chapter 7). 

; There are both advantages and disadvantages in starting a review of 
;. ; literature wdth a model. One of the advantages Is that the examination 

requires an a priori and explicit Gonceptualization by the reviewer. One of 
• the disadvantages is that certain, perhaps; important, investigations can 
1 fall outside this framework. In addition there are always altei^native. 
possibly more satisfactory, models. 

In Bierschenk (1972 a and c). an outline is given of a model with at V 
least three dimensions, which could be useful for a systematic review of 
literature and a systematic' investigation of the variable ''e^cternally 
: iriediated-self-xonfrontation''. In this .model the x and y . axes form the 
following relations: (1) ego -ego, (2}i ego:^pupil,: (3 

; (4) pupil-ego > (5) pupil -pupil, (6) pupil-nonpersonal objects. At the third 
(z axes) these relationS:;are coordinated with the attributes (1)" appearance 
; ■ and environment, (2) emotion/ (3) cognition and (4) communication. A 
. " hypothesis (Bier schenk, 1 972 a, p. 83) put iorwar"d in connection: with this ' 

. '•.•model, was; " ^ ■ ' :\'.,' ■ 

V'thctt t (modification of external signs) and the ; emotional . 

(modificaCiorj of internal signs) defence is assumed to develop into a • 
-■ focussing on cognitive aiid finaliy^^^^^ . It is^assumed . . 



ErJCi' best copy AVAIIABLE 



that student tccicl^crs, ai'tor having explored the outward, emotional and 
cognitive aspect^ of the dii'fercnt objects, " direct their attention to : 
communicable aspects of behavior, which in this context implies a purpose- 
ful selection, and; trans formation of information.' '* 

: An exanuhatibh of " tlxe; ayallable; literature on the basis of this; model— 

would demand a careful study and rcview of the measurement instruments 

used in the shidies reported. At the moment this type of work has been •: 

judged to lie outside the scope of tliis. report:, but a review in accordance 

\s'ith this model is strongly recommended.. 

After, completing this report, I found an article by Fuller & Manning *! 

(197:3, pp. /469-528) with the title; "Self-confrojitation reviewed: A 

conceptualization for video playback in teacher education". It has. 

unfortunately not been possible to include: the writers^ review and 

conclusions in detail -in this study, but this review should be of use since 

it (1) was made on the basis of other principles of categorization, (2) 

presents investigations not reviewed iii this study and (3) presents results | 

and conclusions that on some points are i.n 'agreement with and on. others t; 

"differ from, the results and conclusions arrived at in; this study. 

In broad outline, Fuller 8^. Manning (l 9'? 3, p. 47Z) reviewed literature 

on the confrontation variable, with special emphasis on studies "outside 

..teacher education". The review Is structxired according to 32 subject 

headings. Many of the 'findings presented are a valuable complement, 

even if it is not easy to.digest the "conceptualization" behind the review, 

'but Fuller Si Manning.^s (i 97;3:; p, ; 51 0): observation: , ;! : • : 

"The whole: sequence from discrepancy ddentitication through discrepancy '■■ 
reduction needs, to.be examined'; ■ : ; ,■ : . 

follows the cybernetical approaclv expressed :Ln this report. ' ' ' 
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